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Transmission abroad. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE, 


HE death of Mr. Brrgesrorp Horr, which was an- 
nounced in the daily pa of yesterday, though a 
subject of very great grief to all his friends, was no subject 
of surprise to any of those who knew him intimately. 
Though by no means an old man, he had been much shaken 
by the death of his wife, Lady Mitprep Beresrorp Horr, 
six years ; and, except at intervals and for short 
periods, he was hardly the same man again. About this 
time last year it was noticed with much concern that he 
appeared more out of health than some slight attacks of 
gout which had occurred could fairly account for, and 
shortly afterwards he was seized with a very serious 
illness. His constitution, however, would probably have 
resisted gout if it had not been conjoined with other and 
more insidious maladies ; and a short time ago, as was duly 
notified in the newspapers, something like an apparent 
convalescence set in. This was hailed by an address from 
not a few of the most distinguished men of all parties who 
were interested in the fortunes of that Church of England 
which has had no keener lay defender and no more generous 
lay supporter in our times. We know that Mr. Beresrorp 
Hore felt particular pleasure in Mr. Giapstone’s adhesion 
to this document. Bat the recovery did not deceive his 
family nor those who had been admitted to their confidence, 
and when the relapse which terminated fatally on Thursday 
followed, it was felt that there was cause for the gravest 
alarm. 

Mr. Beresrorp Hopr’s public career is very generally 
known. His long tenure of one of the seats for the University 
of Cambridge has often been cavilled at by political oppo- 
nents, and sometimes by sincere believers in the doctrine 
that a University member ought to be either a mere 
“ professor” or else a party politician of the highest rank. 
To more impartial judges, Mr. Brresrorp Hope has 
always seemed a very excellent example of a distinguished 
though limited class. His authority as an expert in art, 
and especially in architecture, made him both a fit re- 
—, of a learned body and a valuable member of 

iament, while his unconquerable unconventionality and 
independence of mere partisanship in politics constituted 
an additional qualification for a distinction all the more 
hated b y politicians because of its independence of 
party. We have just referred to Mr. Beresrorp Hors’s 
interest in architecture; and there is no doubt that, though 
his sympathies—literary, artistic, and general—were wide 
and varied, it was in this art that they found most scope, 
especially in the department of ecclesiology. The extra- 
ordinary munificence with which he contributed to the 
architectural renaissance of England in the middle of this 
century is well known. Ely Cathedral, Kilndown Church, 
in his own neighbourhood, and St. Augustine’s College at 
Canterbury, are perhaps the chief memorials of it. But 
almost every important church in the length and breadth 
of England which has been in need of decoration during 
the last forty years contains some substantial example of his 
combined bounty and taste. It has sometimes been assumed 
or asserted that he was a fanatic of one style of architecture, 
and there is no doubt that he greatly preferred the art of the 
middle ages to all others. But he was by no means intolerant 
in this respect, and nearly the last letter on business which 
the Editor of this Review received from him was a warm 
encomium on an architectural article the authorship of which 


was unknown to him, and the author of which had certainly 
not gone out of his way to humour Mr. Breresrorp Hope's 
known tastes. 

The last sentence brings us to the most difficult, the most 
painful, and yet at the same time the most pleasant part of 
this brief notice, which may, perhaps, be supplemented 
later. All the world knew that Mr. Beresrorp Hore was 
proprietor of the Saturday Review. It would appear that 
the popular idea of a proprietor is that of an interfering 
autocrat who is constantly dictating the politics and the 
opinions of the periodical which belongs to him. If this 
be so, never was any man less of an ideal proprietor than 
Mr. Beresrorp Horr. His great knowledge on special 
oan was always readily available, but it would have 

impossible for any one to abstain more scrupulously 
from even the appearance of dictation or interfering. 
Sometimes, we believe, misguided persons, presuming on 
personal acquaintance with him, endeavoured to make that 
acquaintance a lever for interference on their own part. 
They best know how such attempts have sped. Keenly in- 
terested in all the politics and in many of the miscellaneous 
subjects of the day, Mr. Beresrorp Hore was what all men 
are not—curiously tolerant of subjects in which he had no 
particular interest. No man was so entirely free from 
malice, from the petty grudges which lead men in political 
life to pay off old scores if they can, from the jealousy and 
greed which are always hungering for office and envying 
those who are preferred to them. A slight touch of 
Quixotism—a touch remarkable, perhaps, in almost all men 
who are, in the most emphatic and widest sense, gentlemen 
—wmarked his character; but it was Quixotism of which 
we only wish that there were more in public life. His 
hearty love and quick sense of a joke, his wide acquaintance 
with the men and the things of the last generation, his 
total freedom from the woodenness which so often grows 
upon men with advancing years, made him, whether in health 
or out of it, one of the pleasantest of companions, as he was 
also one of the most kind-hearted and the least pretentious 
of men. During his illness in the spring he was asked 
to support the petition for a pension to the late Mr. 
JEFFERIES (then still alive), and, ill as he was, consented at 
once, apologizing characteristically for putting his name in 
a vacant place near the foot of the petition, because “he 
“ thought that as that of a member of Parliament it might 
“have some weight with the First Lord.” Of the loss 
which the causes dearest to him have suffered by his death 
much might be said, vainly enough. But this at least shall 
be said of his private character, that no man who knew him 
at all well could help feeling positive and personal affection 
for him, and that those who knew him best loved him 
most. 


ARBITRATION. 


HE Address to the Presmpent of the United States 
which is to be presented by a respectable deputation 

will do no harm, except that it may affect the reputation of 
its promoters for prudence and good taste. Communications 
with a foreign State are perly made through the 
Government, which again employs for the purpose its diplo- 
matic agents. The PresmpenT will, of course, treat the 
members of the deputation with courtesy, and it is possible J 


that he may express a ——— or partial concurrence in 
their opinions; but he will remember that they have no 
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credentials, and no power either to bind their own country 
or to receive any undertaking on the part of the United 
States. If the Prestpent or the Secretary of SraTe were 
disposed to be critical, he might remind the deputation that 
the arrangement which they propose has been for more than 
thirty years incorporated into the international law of 
Europe, and that it has been wholly inoperative. At the 
Congress of Paris after the Crimean War Lord CLARENDON, 
under the instructions of his Government, succeeded in in- 
troducing into the Treaty a clause in all respects similar to 
the present proposals of English philanthropists. Every 
State which was a party to the treaty is bound, before re- 
sorting to the extreme remedy of war, to join with its 
adversary in submitting the quarrel to arbitration. The 
United States, which are not committed to the principle, 
are the only Power which has profited by the theory and 
practice of reference to arbitration. The Geneva award on 
the liability of England for the depredations of Confederate 
cruisers effected the object of removing serious differences 
between the two Governments ; but the precedent only ap- 
plies to cases in which one of the two disputants is pre- 
pared to make great sacrifices for peace. The negotiations 
which resulted in the Treaty of Washington were really 
conducted by the Government at home; and there is no 
doubt that the Plenipotentiaries were compelled by their 
instructions to make almost all the concessions which were 
demanded, The award itself was shown by Sir ALEXANDER 
CocksurN, who was the English member of the tribunal, 
to be in a high degree iniquitous. The present deputation 
will scarcely suggest to the PresipENT that, as in the Alabama 
case, the code of international law should be altered on the 
eve of the inquiry. It is not necessary after the lapse of 
many years to consider whether the humiliation imposed on 
England was preferable to the risk of war. If similar dis- 
putes were to recur, it would be possible to revert to the 
Geneva process without previously establishing any general 
rule. 
In Europe the arbitration clause in the Treaty of Paris 
has not prevented several great wars. On one or two occa- 
sions neutral Governments may have reminded intending 
belligerents of their undertaking to refer their disputes to 
some arbitrator appointed for the purpose. It may be 
doubted whether such suggestions have been serious, and 
whether they have received the compliment of a formal 
answer. The truth is thai when war is ready to break out 
the season of arbitration is past. If both the parties to the 
quarrel really desire to maintain peace, diplomatic measures 
are more likely to succeed than any quasi-judicial process. 
The assumption that international ruptures ordinarily admit 
of litigation is itself fictitious. Governments go to war to 
increase their power, or to check the aggrandizement of a 
rival, much oftener than in resentment of a real or supposed 
injury. Before they go to war they have fully considered 
and overruled all the arguments which might be urged 
against their policy before an independent tribunal]. It often 
happens that the technical merits of a dispute are on one 
side, and that the motives for war, if not the substantial 
justice of the case, are on the other. The first great Euro- 
pean war after the Treaty of Paris was the attack on Austria 
by Napoteon III. in 1859. The French Emperor know- 
ingly disturbed the territorial settlement of Europe without 
any justification which could have been pleaded before a 
judicial tribunal. If any such court had taken cognizance 
of the dispute, Narotron III. could scarcely have avowed 
his fear of personal danger from the accomplices of Orsin1 ; 
nor could he have explained that he had been outwitted by 
Cavour during the interview at Plombiéres. Notwithstand- 
ing the irregularity of the French proceedings, a large party 
in England sympathized with the aggressor because he was 
actively engaged in promoting the cause of Italian unity. 
Neither the selfish nor the generous impulses of the Emperor 
of the Frencn could have provided matter for arbitration. 
The judgment must have gone against him, except on a 
single point which had little bearing on the justice or ex- 
pedieney of the war. The Austrian army had crossed the 
iedmontese frontier before the French or the Sardinians 
began the hostile operations on which they had resolved. 
With this exception the French Government was from first 
to last legally in the wrong, though the moral controversy 
was much more complicated. Lord PAatmerstron sym- 
thized with Naroteon III. on political grounds. The 
IncE Consort, on the other hand, denounced his former 
guest as a piratical adventurer. If the question had been 
judicially debated, the arguments on opposite sides would 
have moved in different planes. 


The war of 1864 between Germany and Denmark had 
an exceptionally legal and technical character. It was 
facetiously said at the time that only one diplomatist in 
Europe understood the merits of the Schleswig and Holstein 
dispute. There was no doubt that it turned on treaties, on 
family settlements, on the constitutions of the two Duchies, 
and on the legal rights of the German Confederation. The 
Federal execution with which the conflict began was in the 
nature of a legal proceeding. For some months pedantic 
diplomatists affected to believe that Austria and Prussia 
had invaded Danish territory for the purpose of asserting 
Federal rights. The Conference which was held in London 
was employed as a kind of arbitration ; but the inappli- 
cability of verbal litigation to war was conspicuously illus- 
trated by the collapse of the negotiations between the 
neutral Powers and the belligerents. Only a short interval 
elapsed before the real purpose of the struggle was disclosed, 
to the astonishment of all parties to the war, with one im- 
portant exception. The two Duchies were suddenly and 
finally annexed to the Prussian dominions, and out of the 
local conflict the great war emerged which was ended at 
Sadowa. Bismarck would have smiled at any proposal of 
an arbitration to determine whether Austria or Prussia 
should be supreme in Germany. A judicial decision would 
have been, if possible, still more idle when the French and 
German Governments engaged in the war of 1870. An 
arbitrator would have occupied the absurdest of positions 
if he had busied himself with the inquiry whether the King 
of Prussia should pledge himself to discountenance any 
possible HowENZOLLERN candidature for the throne of 
Spain. Before he could have delivered his award a much 
graver issue would have been decided at Worth, at Grave- 
lotte, at Sedan, and in the blockade of Paris. The two 
nations are still watching one another in vigilant expectation 
of a final contest. It may be hoped that their anticipations 
will be contradicted by the result; but in the meantime 
neither of them would listen to a proposal for a legal adjudi- 
cation of the right to the possession of Strasburg and of 
Metz. In this case also projects of arbitration are merely 
amusements of political idlers. 


The Russian invasion of Turkey is approved by some 
theorists because it liberated the inhabitants of more than 
one Turkish province. In its inception and in the conduct 
of the struggle the attack on Turkey was unprovoked and 
characteristically lawless. In the previous year the Servians, 
though they had no cause of quarrel with Turkey, were 
induced by the pressure of Russian agents to rebel against. 
the sovereign Power. When they were about to suffer a 
crushing defeat the unequal struggle was suddenly termi- 
nate1 by the announcement that Russia would not permit 
any further hostilities on the part of Turkey. The Bulgarian 
outrages, which were, in part at least, caused by Russian 
intrigues, about the same time furnished an excuse for a 
predetermined invasion. According to some authorities, the 
Emperor ALEXANDER was disinclined to the war; but it is 
said that his hand was forced by Mr. Guapstone’s agitation 
in England. However this may be, it is certain that no 
issue was raised which could have been submitted to ap 
arbitrator. No judge above the degree of an Irish coroner 
would have accepted Mr. GuapstTone’s contention that the 
Turks in punishment for their alleged cruelty and their 
religious heterodoxy should be expelled bag and baggage 
from their country. 

If it is said that the illustrations which have been given are 
drawn from European history, and that the relations of 
England with the United States are peculiarly intimate, it 
may be answered that former disputes between the two 
countries have often given rise to serious irritation. The 
difficulties which have arisen with respect to the Canadian 
Fisheries are complicated by the intervention of a third 
party, who is, in truth, a principal in the dispute. The 
award of an arbitrator would probably not satisfy both 
England and Canada, even if it were acceptable to the 
United States. Lord Satissury and Mr. Bayarp have 
acted wisely in preferring friendly negotiations to a judicial 
decision. The proposal, signed by many members of Par- 
liament, to substitute law for diplomacy, is especially ill- 


timed. The members of the deputation and those whom — 


they represent may be right in their judgment, that al- 
most any mode of settling an international controversy is 
better than war, but it may be doubted whether they 
have proposed the most convenient alternative. If the 
European Governments and their plenipotentiaries had in 
1856 attached grave importance to the project of arbitration, 
they would have endeavoured to create not only a com 
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t tribunal, but some machinery for enforcing its 
isions. The attempt would probably have disclosed the 
im icable character of the scheme. As statesmen and 
jurists bave repeatedly declared, international law is im- 
properly so called because it is not supported by compulsory 
power. The English deputation is understood to propose a 
tcourt. If it were possible to devise a satisfactory 
constitution for a court of arbitration, its authority must in 
the last resort depend on the readiness for war of the prin- 
cipals or of neutrals. The Presipent will probably content 
himself with some answer which will pledge his Government 
to nothing. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


HERE was nothing in the incidents of Mr. Guapstone’s 
T journey to Nottingham to distinguish it from those 
previous progresses which his admirers have always ac- 
claimed as triumphs, but which have before this only served 
as the prelude of a disastrous defeat. Or, if there was any 
distinctive feature in the last performance, it was to be 
found in the fact that the illustrious demagogue showed 
more inclination than formerly to reserve his energies for 
the work to be done at the end of his journey. All things 
considered, however, it can hardly be contended that Mr. 
GLapsTONE saved his strength to any good purpose. Even one 
of the most favourable critics of his speech on Tuesday after- 
noon has admitted that his audience were “rather disap- 
“ pointed with its character” ; and their disappointment is 
the more significant because it is quite clear that they came 
thoroughly prepared for a debauch of that species of fiery 
party oratory which derives its fire, like brandied sherry, 
from its adulterants. The oratorical liquor which Mr. 
Guapstone had provided for them can hardly have been 
too hot and strong for an assembly that could greet Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S name with a howl which “ startled as much 
“ by its sadness as by its strength” ; but we can quite under- 
stand that they may have found the taste of the tipple a 
little monotonous. These sad howlers may well have pre- 
ferred to hear a few more personalities directed against 
their Unionist opponents, and perhaps hardly bargained for 
having to listen to a tirade filling about three columns of 


newspaper report against the Irish Executive and Con- 
stabulary and the English police. Assuming, too, that some 
of them have not yet entirely forgotten that there is still 


some hereditary respect for order and authority surviving 
among the English people, still some traditional distaste 
for rioting and rioters, and still some lingering suspicion 
that an ex-Prime Minister justifying mob-violence, and 
assailing those whose duty it is to repress it, is a shameful 
and shocking spectacle—on these assumptions, we say, it 
is just possible that a certain number of Mr. GLapstonz’s 
hearers may have listened to three parts of his speech with 
a certain amount of uneasiness. And assuredly it would 
only be n for them to have done what Mr. GLapsTonE 
is understood habitually to omit—namely, to have kept 
themselves au courant with events as recorded in their 
newspa in order to have been thoroughly disconcerted 
by his ridiculously belated reference to the case of “ the per- 
“son named Lyons,” a grievance which any decently in- 
formed companion of Mr. Guapstone’s on the Nottingham 
platform might have informed him is an exposed mare’s nest 
of many days’ standing. Mr. Goscnen’s almost simultaneous 
observations on this very subject must have given Mr. 
Gtapstong rather a bad quarter of an hour, we should 
imagine, on the following morning. 

But, whatever its effect on his supporters, the emotions 
which his has excited among his adversaries should 
be those of profound gratitude. It was indirectly, and, in- 
deed, in certain parts of it directly,an elaborate and deliberate 
homily on the now famous text of “Remember Mitchels- 
“town.” That ominous watchword, perhaps the most 
sinister of Mr. GLADSTONE’s utterances since the memorable 
metaphor of the “chapel-bell,” would only too probably 
have done its fatal work—a jurist insisting on a well-known 
Principle of law would say its intended work—without 
the assistance of any exposition of its meaning on the part 
of its author. In the course of the coming winter Mitchels- 
town might in any case, we fear, have been “remembered ” 
iM pursuance of this advice by many a midnight ruffian, 
prowling, gun in hand, round the lonely police-barrack in 
the mountains; and Mr. Guapstons’s exhortations might 
not impossibly have nerved the arms of those gangs of 

ighters of the Lisdoonvarna type who make “ raids, 


“as they are called ” (are they? we were not aware of it), 
and are guilty of “bloodshed” which, as Mr. GLapsToNE 
says, in order to distinguish between the moral and the 
technical guilt of battering a man’s brains out “ would by 
“ law, I apprehend, be justly termed murder.” But though 
all these estimable persons might have been put suffici ntly 
in heart already by the advice to remember Mitchelstown, 
their adviser is not the man to do things by halves. Care- 
fully, and with much expenditure of words—indeed, as we 
have said, the incitement to resist the law, and to avenge 
upon its officers the outrage of having enforced it, occupied, 
directly or indirectly, quite three parts of his speech— 
Mr. GuapstTone proceeded to expound the full meaning of 
his recent appeal to lawlessness. It may seem superfluous 
to some who have intelligently watched his recent career, 
but we daresay it is not. Mr. Giapstone himself is the 
best judge on that point. He alone can form any estimate 
of the numbers of those still squeamish followers whose 
timorous and ill-judged glosses upon his late utterances it is 
necessary for him to correct. He alone can guess approxi- 
mately at the amount of the reluctance among his party to 
recognize and stomach the cynical wickedness of the tactics 
which he has now definitively adopted; and if he judges 
this reluctance to be considerable, he is no doubt right in 
thinking that his safest course is to commit his weak 
brethren irretrievably and once for all, or disencumber 
himself of them for ever. This, at any rate, must be the 
effect, if it was not the purpose, of Mr. Guapstonr’s speech 
of last Tuesday. It is no longer open to any one among 
those comfortable broad-clothed citizens who surrounded 
him on the Nottingham platform—many of them with no 
other earthly claim, material or moral, to importance than 
that wealth which is protected for them by the institutions 
they defame, and the authority they are striving to under- 
mine—it is no longer open to any of these gentlemen, we 
say, to pretend ignorance of the nature of the campaign on 
which they are entering under Mr. Guanstonz’s guidance. 
Their leader has come to the conclusion that the systematic 
propagation of disorder not only in Ireland, but in England, 
where it might equally, or in some respects even more 
gravely, embarrass the Government, affords him the only 
chance of winning the political game; and he gives all 
his followers notice that he means to act with his usual 
thoroughness upon that conclusion. Henceforth, therefore, 
it is to be understood that wherever in the United King- 
dom—whether it be in Clare or Galway, or in Hyde 
Park or Trafalgar Square—there is a rioter on one side 
and a constable on the other, Mr. Guapstone, so long as 
the present Government retains power, will do all he can 
to strengthen the arms of the former and trip up the heels 
of the latter. That is what the great Liberal party are 
“ in for” under their Heaven-born leader ; and this amazing 
speech of his is meant as a polite, but perfectly plain, warn- 
ing to all among them that, if they do not like the kind of 
fighting that lies before them, they had better retire from 
active service at once. 


Mr. Giapstonr’s deliverances of Wednesday were doubt- 
less a little more interesting to a certain section of his sup- 
porters who have always regarded the Home Rule question 
with impatience, as delaying the “triumphant march of 
“ Democracy.” But we can scarcely think that they de- 
rived much lasting comfort from their leader's words. 
Registration and land transfer are rather stale subjects, and 
neither of them, moreover, offers that promise of supplying 
a means of tripping up a political adversary upon it which 
is the true test of the value of a question to the well- 
constituted party mind. As to Disestablishment, it is, of 
course, very gratifying to find Mr. Guapstone accepting it in 
principle, and as “ only a question of time” ; but, as he is care- 
ful to add that, much as he should enjoy destroying another 
Church, he feels himself too old for the work, his followers 
are of course deprived of their main inducement to welcome 
his declaration. Disestablishment, again, is as much too 
large a business for their present purpose of whipping up their 
party as the other matters referred to by Mr. GLADSTONE are 
too small, and, on the whole, too nearly uncontentious to be 
used for that end. With regard to these, it must, no doubt, 
have been dimly felt by many of the orator’s hearers that 
Lord Raypoten would, as he triumphantly 
showed the following evening, have no difficulty whatever 
in taking the wind out of Mr. Grapstone’s sails. Through 
it all, too, they must have felt with discouragement that Mr. 


Guapstone’s heart is not in this work of domestic reform, 
that the sole vital ingredient in his Wednesday's speech— 
as it was in his quasi-impromptu address at Derby 
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— 
on Thursday, and in the sickening compost of coarse 
flattery and blasphemous cant with which he had plied 
the Congregationalists of Nottingham on the previous 
afternoon—is his burning desire to avenge his defeat and to 
destroy ‘the Union. And since, as we have said, he has 
come to the conclusion that his best, if not his only, chance 
of doing so is to head the party of disorder through- 
out the United Kingdom, he is naturally unable to keep the 
“ Remember Mitchelstown” element out of any of his 
8 es. Three parts of his Tuesday's speech was composed 

it; he returned to the subject at the end of his pro- 
gramme.on Wednesday ; his extemporized reply at Derby 
to the address presented by Alderman RENALs was simply full 
of coercion. e are glad of it, for our own part, as it is 
playing the game of the Union with every Englishman who 
respects the law; but we are not surprised that it should 
make some of his followers a little uneasy. 


SHAKSPEARE AND AMERICA, 


ik is difficult to do such a modern thing as the “ inaugu- 
“ ration” of an “international” fountain with perfect 
sense and good taste. The task seems to have been accom- 
plished in the ceremony at Stratford-on-Avon, when Mr. 
Cuitps’s gift was publicly made over to the town. Mr. 
CHILDs, as most people know, is a successful publisher in 
Philadelphia, and an admirer of good literature. The foun- 
tain is certain to be useful, it is reckoned beautiful, and 
may the day be distant when the friendly attitude of the 
American Eagle and the British Lion shall seem an incre- 
dible caricature! As far as love of the best things in our 
old literature and of the birthplaces of our greater poets 
goes, Americans have always been at least as loyal as 
Englishmen. SwaksPeare, of course, is no less theirs than 
ours. When SHakspearRE wrote the ancestors of many 
Americans were Englishmen of Eizapern’s time. But 
they make Abbotsford almost as much of a Mecca as 
Stratford-on-Avon. Nor do they neglect Gad’s Hill. English 
literature, in brief, is the property of the English-speaking 
people, whether they are friendly or unfriendly. The 
common possession will not keep nor make them friendly. 
All Hellas was, the poet of the Anthology says, the monu- 
ment of Evuriripes; but Hellas was none the more united 
for that. It was easy to spare the house of Pinpar in 
the destruction of Thebes, and if ever we are invaded by 
an American army, the ALEXANDER of the day will pro- 
tect the home of Suaxspgare the poet. That is about 
as far as a community of literary heritage will take men, 
and the American Minister’s remarks showed an Anglo- 
Saxon distaste for foolish speaking on the other side. 
SHAKSPEARE does not reckon for much in a combat of in- 
terests about mackerel, cod, and herrings. “People do not 
“ quarrel,” Mr, Puevps said, “ unless they desire it. When 
“ they are hostile, provocation is not far to seek. When 
“they are friendly, there are very few provocations that 
“will not somehow be patched up and justified.” Mr. 
LowELt’s humorous letter expressed a hope that, as English 
and Americans can hear ine other speak, they will try to 
use polished epithets, and not s rnered words. The 
worst of it is that both sides find it so easy to vex each 
other. In one of Mr. Marrnew Arnoxp’s poems he si 

how Fate, “ foreseeing what a baby man would be,” took 
certain measures in consequence. Man is a baby, and much 
of the bickering between English and American writers is 
of the nature of nursery quarrels and infantile invective. 
On this side we do not so much mind what is said of us as 
our kinsmen do. Consequently, perhaps, we can be the 
more provoking. The English visitors to America must be 
few who do not find the Americans at home the kindest 
and most hospitable of nations. When they come here they 
are more on the defensive, fearing, perhaps, the temptations 
of a land that is older and more beautiful in ancient monu- 
ments of history than their own. Yet they, too, are be- 
lieved to enjoy themselves in England, especially as they 
have the additional pleasure of feeling independent, Re- 
publican, austere, and virtuous. They do not dislike our 
wicked social cakes and ale, the ginger of titles is hot in 
their democratic mouths, and then they can thank Fortune 
that they are free from dukes and even baronetsat home. In 
England an American has the chance of enjoying these 
survivals, In America—in the West, at all events—an 
Englishman has to brush his own boots, like his neigh- 
hours, and like the Chevalier Srronc. This, also, to a 


person of independent spirit is enjoyable. If democracy 
objects to brushing the boots of others, any gentleman 
would infinitely rather doit for himself, in a loving and artistic 
spirit, than pay a dollar to bribe some other citizen to this 
degradation. 

Mr. Icxatrus over in America, Mr. 
the learned and ingenious discoverer of the SHAKSPEARE 
cipher, must regret the gift of Mr. Cumps. For the 
fountain, Mr. Doxnety will see, is being dedicated to 
the wrong memory. It should be a Bacon Fountain, not a 
SuaksreaRE Fountain. It should be at St. Albans, not at 
Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Lowett has added new pain to 
persons of Mr. DonnELLy’s opinions, because he hazards a 
conjecture that SHAKSPEARE wrote the Novum Organon, 
Thus Bacon would be compelled to take a seat very far 
back indeed—a seat in the remotest distance of the Hall of 
Fame. On the whole, it will prove just as easy to argue 
the case one way as the other. It is not more difficult 
to prove that SHAKsPEARE wrote the philosophy of Bacox. 
than that Bacon wrote the poetry of SuaxspeaRE. By the 
way, have the Sonnets been used in this controversy? 
Every one knows that anything can be made out of the 
Sonnets. Perhaps they are intended as a rebuke from 
SuakspEArE to Bacon, for claiming the Novwm Organon. 
Bacon seems to have apologized, for SHAKSPEARE says :— 

Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss. 


And whoever did write the Sonnets, whether Bacon or 
SHakspPEarE, had manifestly to complain of plagiarism by a 
friend :— 

ot That sweet thief which sourly robs from me. 

Something about a rough first draught, probably of the 
Novum Organon, a document in the possession of the poet, 
is by no means obscurely hinted at in “ these blots that do 
“with me remain.” Probably the real author meant to 
display this rough sketch of his book, a proof that it really 
was his own, though put forth by his friendly rival. Mr. 
DonnELLy, if he has not already made use of the Sonnets, 
will find them a key to this curious confused business and 
charge of plagiarism. 

People are for ever talking about SHaksPeaRE, and neces- 
sarily talk a good deal of nonsense. Mr. Irvine's speech, on 
the other hand, was rich in straightforward and manly 
criticism, and even “suggested points of view,” as people 
say, that are by no means too familiar. “It is above all 
“as the poet of the people that SHaKsPEARE is supreme. 
“ He wrote in days when literature made no appeal to the 
“ multitude. Books were for a limited class, but the theatre 
“ was open to all. How many Englishmen to whom reading 
“ was a labour or an impossibility must have drawn from 
“ the stage, which SuaksrearE had enriched, some of the 
“ most priceless jewels of the human mind.” S#HaksPEARE’s 
stage, indeed, was what the epic is to more primitive peoples, 
and what the novel would be to us if it could. Perhaps 
SHaksPearE, were he to revisit “this England,” would not 
be so pleased by the prospect as Mr. Irvine hoped. How- 
ever, this is a place wherein to speak words only of good 
omen. It would not be in human nature for SuaksPEaRE 
to feel anything but proud of the ceremony at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and of the ded of his ever-growing fame and ever- 
widening glory. Whatever may be reserved for England in 
that uncomfortable place, the lap of the Gods, nobody can de- 
prive her of this renown; that she gave birth to SHaKsPEARE, 
and that to North America she gave her language and much 
of her laws. The far-sighted eye of pessimism can hardly 
behold the day when that language shall be dead, and that 
poet shall be superseded or forgotten. In this good fortune 
of claiming SHaxspEare for her own, and in this exploit of 
fashioning a new world across the Atlantic, England, what- 
ever befall her, must be as immortal as Greece, as potent in 
the history of the world as Rome. More than that is given 
to no people, so much is given to few. It cannot be taken 
away from England. 


THE LIBELLOUS LIBERAL LEAFLET. 


R. BRIGHT was well advised in republishing a leaflet 
which appears to have been widely circulated iz 
London. Although the special kind of advertisement is 
comparatively inexpensive, the cost of printing sixty thou- 
sand copies of an infamous libel would scarcely have been 
undertaken except by some political association. It is not 
known whether Mr, ScunapHorst or his subordinates 
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by means of leaflets to the passions and prejudices of 
the mob. The attack on Mr. Bricut and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
may possibly have proceeded from some affiliated branch 
of the Caucus. The writer and his employers may fairly 
boast of their success in surpassing the impudence of al- 
most all their Home Rule competitors. It had scarcely 
occurred, even to English or Irish agitators, that two of the 
chief Unionist Liberals could be charged with the author- 
ship of “a foul and cruel deed,” which is also described as 
«the massacre of Mitchelstown.” It is not probable that 
either Mr. Bricnt or Mr. CuaMBERLAIN was consulted by 
the Government or by the heads of the police. The deaths 
which unfortunately occurred are more plausibly attributed 
by the writer to “ Batrour’s Bullets, Bayonets, and Batons.” 
As it happened, no bayonets were used by the police; but an 
additional falsehood is scarcely worth notice, especially when 
it is introduced for the sake of alliteration. Mr. Bricur is 
perhaps too sanguine in his hope that “ this nefarious leaflet 
“ will teach a lesson to all who read it of the depth of 
« degradation into which the Liberal party is being rapidly 
“ forced by its alliance with the promoters and leaders of 
“the rebel movement in Ireland.” The actual author of 
the document, having probably been paid for his services, is 

d the reach of repentance or shame. His paymasters 
will be satisfied with their work if they believe that a de- 
nunciation of “ Liberal renegades and traitors to freedom” 
will secure a few votes at the next election. Their obvious 
contempt for the dupes whom they address may perhaps be 
justified. The noisiest advocates of popular suffrage habitu- 
ally pay the constituencies the compliment of thinking that 

are accessible to the worst of motives and that they can 
be deluded by the most shameless sophisms. It is neverthe- 
less possible that Mr. Bricut’s appeal to common sense and 
justice may meet with some response. 

Mr. Giapstone himself, though he never checks the 
violence or insolence of his adherents, can scarcely approve 
of the leaflet which is mildly designated by Mr. Bricut 
as “a slanderous and infamous production”; but he will 
find on examination that it is but an expansion of his 
own mischievous phrases. “The leaflet is headed with 
the words of Mr. Giapstonz, ‘Remember Mitchelstown. 
“*W. E. Grapstone.’” Mr. Goscuen has since justly 
described the phrase as the most profligate which has 
been used by any Minister or leader of a party at home 
or abroad. The encouragement of outrage and the im- 
plied threat to the guardians of order are more disgrace- 
ful than the gloss or commentary which is appended by 
some ir msible admirer. The only original part of the 
document is the attempt to connect the names of Mr. 
Bricut and Mr. CuamBerLain with the untoward event 
which is stigmatized asa massacre. The charge, though not 
the application to the two Unionists, is borrowed from Mr. 
Gtapstone himself. The only motive for the exhortation 
toremember Mitchelstown was a desire to intimidate the 

ice and to encourage resistance to the law. Even in 

m Mr. Guapstone has attempted to cripple the effi- 
ciency of the police. When two policemen asked for in- 
formation as to a meeting which threatened to be dangerous, 
Mr. GuapsTone denounced their conduct as “ astonishing.” 
Having afterwards remembered that he bad invented the 
supposed misconduct which he denounced, he suggested the 
question whether the constables had acted under any statute 
or in conformity to any law or custom. An Act of Parlia- 
ment which should enact that a policeman may ask a civil 
question in the course of his duty would be a ludicrous 
specimen of legislation. The custom of applying for infor- 
mation to those who have the means of giving it is older 
than the organization of the police. Mr. GLaDsTONE 
furnished the text for the discourse on bullets, bayonets, and 
bitons when he asked the Irish anarchists to remember 
Mitchelstown. On further reflection he will perhaps not 
wish that his gratuitous patronage of the “ gentleman called 
“ Lyoxs ” should be remembered by his English supporters. 
The householders of London are probably not in the humour 
to discredit the police at a time when they every day require 
protection from rioters who probably object to batons as 
Well as to bullets and bayonets. 
The writer of the leaflet is guilty of still more servile 
iarism in his enumeration of the communities which 
wre supposed to share his indignation. The “ foul and cruel 
? which Mr, Giapstove asks his supporters to re- 


member has, it seems, been perpetrated by Mr. Bricut and 
Mr. Cuamper.arx. The witnesses or accusers who are to 
confirm the allegation are no other than “the nations, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales.” The discovery 


that the United Kingdom includes four nations belongs 
exclusively to Mr. Guapstong. The theory is so strange 
and paradoxical that it is never repeated, except by some 
servile copyist. The four nations are not to be congratu- 
lated on their collective wisdom if they really attribute 
the conflict of the Mitchelstown mob with the police to Mr. 
Bricut and Mr. Cuampertain. One of the alleged ac- 
complices has, since the issue of the leaflet, professed once 
more his wish for reunion with Mr. Guapstone. Mr. 
Bricurt is less easily conciliated than his younger colleague. 
He virtually accuses Mr. Guapstone of co-operation, if not 
of complicity, in the libellous accusations which he denounces. 
Mr. Giapstone’s followers indeed, rather than himself, are 
charged with readiness to adopt a cry, but it is “ any ery or 
“‘ any charge he may make to excite the passions of ignorant 
“men against the Government he wishes to supplant, and 
“which he is passionately labouring to succeed.” Here is 
no idle question of ambiguous Swansea explanations or of 
inquiry whether last year's Bills are still in existence. 
Mr. Guapstone himself is distinctly and justly accused of 
passionate and selfish ambition, and of the crime of exciting 
the ions of ignorant men. Itis not to be regretted that 
one Liberal of the first political rank should discard the con- 
ventional professions of faith in a reckless demagogue which 
are too often repeated even by sincere friends of the Union. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is as thoroughly in earnest as Mr. Bricur, 
and he is as little likely to be ol by the Separatist 
leader ; but, for reasons of his own, he minimizes the dif- 
ferences between himself and the majority of his former 
party. Mr. Bricur will perhaps, on the whole, better 
serve the common cause by speaking of the author of all the 
mischief which has arisen in plain and strictly accurate 
language. 

The renegades and traitors to freedom who stand con- 
demned for the so-called Mitchelstown murders by four or 
five or seven nations may urge in mitigation of punishment 
that their present opinions were held two or three 
ago by Mr. Guapstone and by all his followers except 
Mr. Morey. He also forbade seditious meetings and 
authorized the police to repress disorder by force; and he 
had not begun to deduce from the history of ninety years 
ago the conclusion that the Union was invalid. If a mis- 
guided majority should hereafter concede Home Rule, the 
methods by which it has been promoted will have been 
more criminal than the purchase of patriots by CasTLEREAGH. 
The money in this case will have been paid not by a Govern- 
ment bent on purchasing peace, but by professed enemies of 
England in a foreign country. It is true that no states- 
man worthy of the name confuses political institutions with 
the means by which they have been established; but the 
sensitive conscience which declines to recognize the Union 
ought to shrink from connivance at rebellion and from par- 
ticipation in attempts to discredit Parliamentary govern- 
ment. Treating on a gigantic scale is a smaller offence ; 
but if wealthy Irishmen had tempted voters by lavish 
entertainments the irregularity would not have passed un- 
reproved. Within the memory of the present generation 
no agitation has been conducted with so unscrupulous a 
disregard of justice and of law. Mr. Giapstong, though he 
is too cautious to recommend lawless violence in so many 
words, well knows that his reference to Mitchelstown will 
almost certainly result in bloodshed, through collisions be- 
tween lawless assemblages and the police. Mr. Bricut is per- 
haps too sanguine when he hopes that such conduct will meet 
with general condemnation. e Caucuses are prepared to 
condone crimes which are graver than scandalous libels on 
their most conspicuous opponents. 

If there were any doubt of the spirit and tendency of Mr. 
Guapstone’s conduct the defect would be supplied by the 
unimpeachable evidence of a chief ss of Irish sedition. 
At the midnight meeting of the National League at Wood- 
ford Mr. W. O’Brien publicly burnt a copy of the Lorp- 
LizvTenant’s Proclamation. The mere production of the 
document proved that the meeting was held in open defiance 
of the law ; nor were the Irish or English demagogues who 
were present careful to disguise their ostentatious contempt 
for an Act of Parliament. The chief agitator advised his 
hearers to “wage eternal war against the CLANRICARDES 
“ and the Batrours ; but eternal friendship for GLapstone,” 
and, as he added, for the English nation when it conceded 
Home Rule. Lord Cranricarpe is denounced as a local 
landowner ; but Mr. Batrour is obnoxious asthe represen - 
tative of the Government and the law. On the other hand, 
Mr. Guapstone is supposed by the orator and his audience 
to personify defiance of lawful authority, The famous 
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exhortation to remember Mitchelstown was naturally inter- 
preted at Woodford as an incitement to rebellion. The 
conventional recommendation to abstain from crime was 
fully understood by an assembly collected for the criminal 
purpose of disobeying and defying the law. About the same 
time an appeal against a conviction for obstructing the police 
was heard at Gort Quarter Sessions. The conviction was 
sustained, but while the case was still proceeding the crowd 
in the Court gave three cheers for Mr. Guapstone. It was 
assumed that all violations of the Crimes Act would 
commend themselves to the approval of the chief patron of 
disorder. 


BRADFORD AND NOTTINGHAM. 


‘\- great Separatist gathering at Nottingham is, no 
doubt, interesting in many ways, and with one of its 
interests—a fresh cataract of eloquence from Mr. GLADSTONE 
—we deal elsewhere. But the minor “ illustrations” of 
Nottingham deserve a little notice—all the more because of 
the curious difference which they present when compared 
with Mr. Goscuen’s speech at Bradford. The difference is 
very curious, indeed, and corresponds exactly to the differ- 
ence between two little books just published on the Home 
Rule question, Mr. Dicey’s Unionist Delusions and Mr. 
Bryce’s collection of articles by Mr. GLapsToxE and various 
Gladstonians. That in each case there is one man against 
many is only a detail, and a very unimportant detail. For 
if it were the other way, and the number of men were on 
the Union side, the individual on the side of Separation, 
experience shows that the result would be just the same. It 
is reported of Mr. CuamBerLarn in his unregenerate days 
that he was once asked how many men it took to make a 
Caucus; and he replied, not without wit, “One, if he’s 
“unanimous.” Alas! not all the numbers of Nottingham 
will make a Caucus on this prescription. The Separatist 
never is unanimous, and cannot be by the law of his being. 
Between the apostles of mere fear, like Mr. Mortry, and 
the apostles of mere climbing up by any ladder (they said 
at Nottingham that Sir Witt1am Harourt was “ not good 
“ at climbing down”; but who denied that?), such as Sir 
Harcourt, and the apostles of anything that 
makes for disorder, like the English Radical members who 
have been touring in Ireland, and the sentimentalists of a 
certain class of generally proselyte Catholicism, and the 
believers in Socialism, and the mere party wire-pullers, and 
the head and chief of all those wire-pullers, who justly 
repudiates the notion of being a party man (justly, for his 
party is merely himself )—between all these there can be 
no real unanimity. Their very existence implies the nega- 
tion of principle. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that the meeting, or meet- 
ings, at Nottingham should have illustrated that aged maxim 
which says that there are innumerable forms of wrong on 
any question, but only one of right. It would, indeed, have 
been really interesting to take some of the two thousand and 
odd delegates aside, ask them what they were going out for 
to see, and collate the answers. Mr. GLADSTONE seems to 
have thought that the reeds shaken with the wind on this 
occasion were Mr. Winrersornam and Mr. Bucnanan, 
especially the last, who has just, as an iudiscreet admirer in 
the chief Scotch Gladstonian paper says, “ turned Home 
“ Ruler.” But this can hardly be. An irreverent print 
(we are not sure that it was not this very Review) once 
totted up the funds and efforts which had resulted in the 
conversion to Christianity of two and a half Israelites. On 
the payment-by-results system the evangelists of Israel have 
the better of the Separatist missionaries by at least a half. 
Other triumphs the Separatists have nove to boast. It is 
admitted that no progress has been made in converting Par- 
liament. The series of successes which threw Gladstonians 
into such transport a few months ago (and which indicated, 
as some unkind Unionist demonstrated, a Gladstonian 
majority in about twenty years’ time) has ceased. Even 
Nationalist “yee admit an awkward and inexplicable re- 
verse in the Irish municipal elections, which for years 
have been successfully manipulated by their agents. Nota 
shadow of impression has been made on the impregnable 
logical stronghold of Unionism. Gladstonians have to set 
against. a phalanx of Liberal leaders of the best kind, the 
intellectual strength and well-proved consistency in belief 
of Lord Ripon, and the mellow wisdom of Mr. Asquira; 
to set against the almost unanimous agreement of the chief 


and the unquestioned earnestness of Mr. LaBoucnere. I 
would have been very odd, indeed, if they had met together 
to do anything, or had found anything to do when 
had met together, but shout “Great is Mr. Guapstoyg!” 
and say ditto in as much unison as could be man 

to Mr. Giapstone’s sayings. Sir James Kirson talked of 
“ the political quagmire of Birmingham,” and dispelled the 
calumny that Gladstonians are not well up in ancient his 

by referring to the Spalding and Burnley elections. §ir 
Battuasar Foster said that ‘“ London was the real centre 
“of political life” (a bold blasphemy on the celebrated 
centrifugal doctrines of his revered leader), and that “ these 
“ contests ought to stimulate every Liberal to believe that 
“ he was on the right side”—a saying which at once pre- 
sents a curious criterion of rightness, and a still more curious 
picture of the assurance of salvation entertained by the 
unstimulated Liberal. Lord Ruiron talked of Fox and 
Grey. Mr. Asguirs, according to his admirers, made a 
brilliant address; but as the very print which makes this 
assertion unkindly declines to report more of Mr. Asquita 
than the text of the Resolution he moved, and three 
sentences of the most banal character, it is necessary to take 
him on trust. Mr. Acianp said that “ half-way houses 
“ were breaking down ”—a phrase in which there seems to 
be some confusion—and Mr. Epmonp Rosertson, heedless 
of the presence of Mr. Mortey, whom he not long ago told 
to mind his own business, moved yet another resolution. 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt paid compliments to himself and 
Mr. Asquita ; Mr. Mortey paid compliments to Mr, 
Asquitn and himself. And so (not to fatigue the reader 
with the meeting of the other sex, where Mr. Arnou 
Mortey, Miss Manner, the usual Mrs. Bateson, and others 
spoke) everybody said what a great man Mr. GLapsTong 
was, and how sure he or she was that to back Mr. Guapstone’s 
mount was to win. But of one single reasoned opinion on 
the part of one single person that Home Rule, independently 
of its being Mr. Guapstove’s mount, was a good thing or a 
wise thing or a necessary thing, the reports—their own re- 
ports—contain no trace whatever. 


It is a relief to turn from this babel of toadying voices 
to Mr. GoscHen’s certain sound, and from these random 
flourishes to his straight, clean hitting. Naturally the 
Gladstonians of Bradford roared at Mr. Goscnen ; but they 
seem to have had the wisdom to find out that to do more 
than roar—to make specific objections—is the way to get 
more punishment from the present CHANCELLOR of the 
Excuequer than if you let him alone. Perhaps Mr. 
Goscuen, though he could have said no less, was a very 
little weak in apologizing for any laches of the Irish Exe- 
cutive hitherto. It is quite true that it has only enjoyed 
the exercise of certain powers for a few weeks; but it has 
enjoyed nearly double as many months in which to prepare 
for that exercise. This, however, may pass. The speech 
was not, on the whole, an apology, but an onslaught—and 
a very damaging onslaught, too. On the gutter journals 
which, to their eternal disgrace, the Gladstonians do not 
disavow, and of which they express not the least abhorrence, 
Mr. GoscuEeNn spoke with a vigour which, unless they ex- 
ercise towards his speech the same wise abstinence which 
they exercise towards United Ireland itself, ought to make 
some respectable Separatists uncomfortable. Nothing better 
has been said for some time than his attack on the ex- 
Irish Secretaries for alternately keeping Mr. Batrour from 
his post in Ireland and baiting him for not being at that 
post. But perhaps the best hit was the ostensibly rash 
promise that nothing more would be learnt of the Home 
Rule scheme intended by Mr. Guiapstone from the meeting 
which was simultaneously going on at Nottingham. Mr. 
GoscHEN must have smiled when he opened his morning 
paper. They did hear nothing more of any Home Rule 
scheme, intelligible, or even unintelligible, to the human 
mind, at Nottingham. They heard a great deal of the scan- 
dalous conduct of the police—of the men whom Mr. 
GuapsTonE, in power, would have had to order to do 
exactly the things which, out of power, he thunders against 
them fordoing. They heard the windy gabble of the speakers 
whom we have summarized already. But of what is the 
nature of the Bill which is to take the place of the Bill that 
is dead, they heard as little from Miss Manper and Mr. 
Asquits, from Sir James Kitson and Sir Barrsasa® 
Foster, as they heard from Mr. Giapsrone himself. They 
heard that Sir ;Wit114m Harcourt was only bent on climb- 
ing up. They heard that there was no climbing down at 
Hawarden, that Mr. AsquiTH was brilliant, and that Mr. 


publicists, past and present, of the kingdom, the solid reason 


CHAMBERLAIN was one of the wickedest men known. But 
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as for the objects before them, they were as much under 
sealed orders at the end of the meeting as at the beginning. 


day is clear. It is simply the old one of resolute govern- 
ment, resolute maintenance of order, resolute maintenance 
of the unity of the kingdom. We have nothing to ask 
except that it shall be carried out. 


BURMAH., 


-— last fight with Dacoits in Burmah is a proof that 
the work of pacifying the country, though it is being 
done vigorously, is not quite done yet. The brush seems 
to have been sharp, and the death of two English officers 
was a severe price to pay even for the complete destruction 
of one of the last formidable bands still in existence. From 
the brief account of the fight given in the papers, it is clear 
that the military force in Burmah has obtained a complete 
supremacy over its enemies. The Dacoits seem to be quite 
unable to do, what ought to be so easy in a country of 
almost uninhabited forest and jungle—to hide themselves 
from pursuit. Early and good information is obtained of 
their whereabouts, and they are hunted down with success. 
The ablest of their leaders, Bou Tsuway, has been shot, 
and the remaining bands are being daily broken up. When 
they are caught they do not fight to much purpose. In 
this last engagement their resistance is said to have been 
desperate, but they only succeeded in wounding two of 
the rank and file. The deaths of the two officers may 
be easily accounted for by the fact that white men are 
naturally conspicuous in a regiment composed of Orientals. 
Indian soldiers, too, however good they may be, re- 
quire a great deal of leading, and English officers have 
an honourable practice of getting well ahead of their men 
in fight. Major Kennepy and Captain BeviLie probably 
drew the whole fire of the Dacoits, and paid with their lives 
for their zeal and desire to distinguish themselves. It is 
by such sacrifices as theirs that the Indian Empire has been 
built up. 

It is a good sign that this is the first piece of news of any 
note which has been received from Burmah for a consider- 
able time. The loss of valuable lives is a heavy set-off to 
any success, even when it is, as it too often is, the necessary 
price to pay. Still, without speaking lightly of the deaths 
of these officers, there is no doubt that worse news than 
this has been received from Burmah. We have heard of 
the Dacoits raiding on Mandalay itself, and keeping whole 
districts in commotion. Now, even with their own forests 
to hide in, they cannot escape from the Government troops, 
but are hunted down and broken up. The operations in 
Burmah have not been always conducted with obvious 
efficiency. For a time there were signs that the difficulty 
of the occupation had been underrated, and that the work 
was being done, if not in a half-hearted way, at least with no 
great energy. Perhaps the criticism was unduly severe, and 
also perhaps it did good. Certainly since General Roserts 
took the country in hand there has been a notable change. 
An adequate force is employed, and is handled with intelli- 
gence, with the result that the country is being rapidly paci- 
fied. The period of failure, or at least of pause, is over, and 
Burmah will soon be as entirely and peacefully settled as 
any part of India. The Indian Government, and the nation 
too, may well be proud of what has been done. The con- 
quest has been effected and a quiet settlement brought within 
sight in less than two years. Some forty thousand men, of 
whom only a tenth part are Englishmen and a great part 
are not even soldiers, are enough to hold the whole country. 
It is barely two-thirds of the army the French maintain in 
Algeria, and not much more than twice the force employed 
in Tonquin alone. The comparison is pleasant to make. It 
would be wrong to make it “ with swelling,” no doubt; 
but a chastened satisfaction is permissible. Burmah is at 
least a very passably good proof that the old faculty of 

Englishmen for conquering, and governing what they have 
conquered, is not wholly lost. At the present moment 
it is being parcelled out into administrative districts of 
considerable size. In each of these there will be an English 
official with a small handful of police under his orders, and 
he will keep order more effectually and certainly more cheaply 
than any governing official in the world, except the exactly 
Similar Englishmen in other parts of the Indian Empire. 


developing the resources of Upper Burmah. As yet little 
more has been done than inspection, but it has been enough 
to prove that the country was amply worth conquering. 
Even if it had been only useful as a frontier, it must still 
have been taken, if only to save certain stirring neighbours 
of ours from getting in first. But, though it must have been 
taken in any case, it is none the less pleasing to know that 
it was worth taking. The coal beds alone will make it 
invaluable. If no ruby is ever found in Burmah nobody 
need be very sorry, and some people will not be surprised, 
but the coal is worth having. With Rangoon properly 
fortified at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, we shall possess an 
admirable coaling station, which will not only supply itself, 
but all the other stations in the Eastern seas, and obviate 
the necessity of bringing fuel from Europe. 


THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


A PROFANE observer—though it is not always the 
users of profane language who are most profane—was 
recently asked his opinion on the effect of the Cxrispr- 
Bismarck proceedings on the peace of Europe. He replied, 
“ And there will be silence in Europe for the space of half 
“an hour.” Something of the kind has certainly followed. 
Every one must sympathize with the cause which is detain- 
ing the Czar at Copenhagen, and with the interest which 
the German nation is showing—an interest only legiti- 
mately affected by a little natural Chauvinism as to English 
doctors—in the health of the heir to the German throne. 
Everybody need not sympathize with, but everybody will 
understand, the extreme enthusiasm with which France has 
thrown herself into questions of administrative tripotage and 
forgotten for the moment—a curiously coincident moment— 
the obvious necessity of joining hands with Russia and “ going 
“ for” the civilized world in general. But there are no mere 
coincidences in pulitics; and no one who has the slightest 
acquaintance with the facts of the case will refuse to believe 
that what happened recently between Germany and Italy 
has been a very powerful sedative—to vary the metaphor, a 
very decisive layer of ballast—administered to the European 
constitution, or the European ship, or whatever phrase 
may seem best. The effects have been obvious throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe, though, as the eynic 
above quoted probably meant to imply, it is impossible to 
say how long they will continue obvious. The sudden and 
remarkable devotion of France to the all-important question 
whether somebody has or has not sold decorations is balanced 
at the other end of the Continent by the fact, or at least the 
report, that Turkey has flatly rejected the preposterous 
demands of Russia in reference to the Lieutenant-Prince 
negotiations. And the mere suggestion of a “ European 
“ Areopagus” (as certain extremely foolish people call it) 
on such a corpus vile as Morocco seems to suggest that the 
corpora which are not vilia are not to be sat upon till a 
more convenient season. 

Nobody can really appreciate the political changes of 
European peace who does not fully acknowledge two facts. 
The first is that the present arrangements of European 
political geography are in many respects unnatural. The 
second is that there is not a single Power in Europe which 
dares disturb those arrangements without an extraordinary 
opportunity and extraordinary backing. That Germany 
should possess the Pays Messin, that France should possess 
Nice (we do not say Savoy, though the sentimental argu- 
ment is stronger there than anywhere), that Russia should 
possess Courland and Livonia, are only examples of not 
a few arrangements which are obviously unnatural and 
temporary, and certain while they last to lead to friction. 
The absolute certainty of such friction between the two 
greatest Continental Western Powers, so long as they are in 
contact, and the extreme difficulty of awarding the marches 
between them, has indeed led not a few persons—by no 
means of the Professor BaLoonatics Craniocracs order— 
to sigh for some resurrection of a kingdom of Lothairingia, 
or of Burgundy, or of anything which might run north and 
south from the North Sea to Fern f and act like that benign 
middle surface which the medical books direct to be placed 


between two inflamed portions of epidermis, Any such 
thing, of course, must be for another day, though the idea 
is not impossible. So long as it is not realised there is 
certain to be continued inflammation, and nobody exactly 
knows when the inflammation will become malignant. 

A second cause of perpetual excitement lies in the un- 


‘When this solid basis has been laid, it will be possible to begin 
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owned condition of the Balkan Peninsula, which is at 
present a kind of Moss or Jennivas estate, to which 
everybody thinks that he may put in a claim, were it only 
to a small paring of the matter in dispute. It has always 
been a standing wonder to some people how the statesmen 
of Europe in the last generation could have forgotten the 
obvious truth that to leave valuable property without a 
caretaker is, to say the least, dangerous ; and more cynical 
observers have never been quite able to meet the difficulty 


-by suggesting that the abandonment may not have been 


quite unintentional. The new kingdoms and principalities 
which have been created might very likely, and may very 
possibly, have held, or even still hold, their ground if and 
when the great States of Europe had or have fought them- 
selves into a settlement. At present they seem to have 
been mostly founded on the falss analogy of Belgium— 
false because the conditions of the equilibrium of Belgium, 
the counterbalancing greed of France and Germany, and 
the interest of England that no Continental Power shall 
monopolize Antwerp, are not present. They are not strong 
enough to defend themselves by themselves; they are too 
different in character and history to coalesce; they are 
simply ideal opportunities for mischief offered to neigh- 
bouring Powers. One chance, and only one (short of the 
complete absorption of the whole Peninsula by Austria), 
there is, and that is the acquiescence of all in a certain 
Turkish hegemony which would not in the least affect 
their internal independence, but which would provide 
them with the unlimited supplies of men whereof, in her 
dearth of money, Turkey yet disposes. But the hot-headed 
Western sympathizers who champion these small States 
keep exhorting them to have nothing to do with the wicked 
Turk; and it is not wonderful that the wicked Turk is 
rather shy of having anything to do with them. Among 
the innumerable rumours of recent weeks was one to the 
effect that certain Turkish officers had invited certain 
Bulgarian or Roumelian officers to a bear-fight (not in the 
University sense) on Rhodope. There must have been many 
good Christians, though slighters of Samuet and Dusnay, 
who put up fervent prayers that the report might be true. A 
good understanding between the unspeakable and those of 
his former subjects whose speech no man undersiandeth 
would be worth a hundred treaties, “assorted,” as the 


dealers say, from sorts like Kutchuk Kainardji to sorts like | 


Berlin, 


But the fact of the unwillingness of an individual Power 
to break the peace which there are so many temptations to 
break is hardly a less important fact. We do not know that 
we remember anything quite like it in history, and, contrary 
to immediate appearances, it is not in itself a peaceable 
symptom. The stable state is not when each Power lets 
7 not” wait upon “I would,” but when it does not 
feel any particular disposition to will. Such a circumstance 
as the strengthening of the bond between Germany, Austria, 
and Italy may emphasize the “dare not,” but it does not 
produce the slightest impression on the “would”; and 
there is at any moment the chance of a last state of things 
that shall be worse than the first. The simple truth seems 
to be that there can be no stable European peace as long 
as decided action on the part of England is not to be 
counted on. We are at present, in Europe at least, dis- 
interested ; we want so little of anybody’s property that 
there is nothing to prevent us from throwing at any given 
moment a naval strength, still without equal, and a mili- 
tary strength which it is the fashion much to undervalue 
on almost any side that we please. The sole question 
is whether we shall please. It is notorious that since 
the ever-lamentable change of policy which followed the 
succession of Mr. Giapstone to power in 1880, foreign 
Powers have been more than distrustful; they have been 
frankly incredulous of the power of any English statesman 
to keep England straight, and it is hardly necessary to say 
that this distrust and this disbelief will continue, and indeed 
deepen, as long as it is possible that Mr. Guapstone should 
return to power. Continental observers make many curious 
mistakes about the details of English life, political and 
other, but (not, indeed, the rank and file) the chosen ones 
among them have quite sufficient acquaintance with the 
broad lines and main events of our current history, and 
when they see how an ex-Prime Minister—an ex-Prime 
Minister of three tenures of office—is at this moment, for 
the pure and simple purpose of obtaining a fourth tenure, 
discrediting, weakening, and doing his best to destroy the 
very sinews of government, they are not likely to believe 


that Mr. Giapstone would hesitate to repeat and worsen 
his action of 1877-1880. It is almost impossible to say 
how serious an effect this conviction may have on the peace 
of Europe. 


“BUY A NICE LOAD O’ WOOD!” 


Sprite some facetious person caused it to be an- 
nounced in the daily newspapers that the following 
circular had been prepared for those whom it might con- 
cern :—“In reply to your letter to the Marquess of 
“ Satispury, I have to say that, in consequence of the 
“ number of requests for the quill pens used by his Lord- 
“ ship in the composition of the articles which he formerly 
“ contributed to the metropolitan press, it has been found 
“ necessary to make, in all cases, a uniform charge for these 
“ pens—namely, 7s. 6d. for a quill which has been cut, or 
“ 18. for one which has not, exclusive of postage. Appli- 
“cations should be made to the Housemaid, Hattield 
“ House, Hatfield, Herts, who will attend to any orders as 
“far as she may have the requisite stationery at hand.” 
It is probable—people’s ideas of what is amusing are 
sometimes so difficult to account for—that opinions would 
differ as to the artistic merit of the jest. Every human 
being would be absolutely satisfied of one thing—namely, 
that the announcement was either a joke or a libel, 
and that it had not been made on Lord Satissury's 
behalf or with his consent. Substitute Mr. GLapsTone 
for Lord Sauissury, pieces of wood from trees felled by 
Mr. Gtapstoye for quill pens, and make the changes 
consequently necessary, and you have word for word the 
paragraph which actually appeared in all the principal 
newspapers on Monday last, the 17th of October, 1887, as 
any one who cares to look may see for himself. For days 
and nights afterwards this paragraph was a subject of dis- 
cussion wherever the readers of newspapers were gathered 
together, and the great bulk of cautious and sensible persons 
confessed themselves unable to hazard a confident opinion as 
to whether this was a genuine circular from the estate office 
at Hawarden, or whether it was a joke prepared by some- 
body who wanted to ridicule or discredit the ex-Prime 
Minister of England, ~ 

This widespread doubt is extremely remarkable. It 
means that, independently of partisan prepossessions, the 
mass of educated men and women of common sense 
throughout the country would not be surprised if it should 
turn out that a man of seventy-eight, who has sat in Parlia- 
ment fifty-five years, who has been leader of his party nearly 
half that time, and who has been Prime Minister of England 
three several times, in all for a little over ten years, has 
committed an extravagance of vulgar folly of which anybody 
except an advertising quack would be heartily ashamed. 
Mr. Guianstone’s admirers feel no more confidence than his 
enemies that he is incapable of stooping to flatter the most 
imbecile form of enthusiasm which any scullery-maid ever 
displayed. And at the same time they are deliberately 
doing their utmost to make the person whose sense of 
decency, dignity, and propriety they rate so low, Prime 
Minister for the fourth time, with carte blanche as to 
whether Ireland shall continue to form part of the United 
Kingdom, or in what other way it shall be dealt with. 
Observe that the declaration which nobody could feel sure 
was not Mr. Guapsronr’s own is not only ludicrous. It 
is also a proposal to sell certain firewood, of which the 
vendor may be presumed to have a considerable stock 
on hand, the existing amount of which he can always go 
on increasing while his health lasts, the place of which 
he could indefinitely supply without the possibility of 
detection, and for the carriage of which the purchaser will 
have to pay—for about one hundred times its market value. 
If the announcement—uncontradicted at the moment of 
going to press—were perfectly genuine, it would add little 
or no completeness to the exposure of Mr. GiapsTone’s 
reputation. The important thing is that the opinion of him 
common to men of all parties is that he is not incapable of 
doing such a thing. 

At the same time it would be cruel to withhold the meed 
of pity from the postman of the Hawarden district, or from 
the unfortunate bailiff, or whoever may feel it his duty to 
open letters addressed to that functionary, upon both of 
whom the advertisement of Monday must have inflicted 
enormous and probably undeserved labour. If only every- 


‘body could sell firewood at 3s. per cubic foot without being 
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obliged to buy it at the same extravagant figure these bad 
times would not be so very bad after all. Might not the 
tleman named Lyovs, or any other of Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
yde Park or Trafalgar Square friends, find a little con- 
genial employment—if their other engagements happen to 
it of it—in chopping logs or opening and answering 
applications in that overburdened estate office This is 
merely thrown out as a casual suggestion. Mr. GLADSTONE 
likes relieving meritorious distress—when proper notice of 
his liberality is sent to the newspapers. 


THE ROUGH AND THE PAUPER. 


HE conduct of the Metropolitan Police to the “ unem- 
T “ ployed,” or rather the misemployed, has been, on the 
whole, worthy of the highest praise. Here and there a 
constable may have lost his temper, or the wrong man may 
have been arrested in a scuffle. But the police have, as a 
whole, kept their heads admirably, and have combined un- 
tiring vigilance with inexhaustible patience. The only 
criticism which a captious Londoner might be disposed to 
pass upon his official protectors is that they have allowed a 
movement which, at its best, was horseplay, and, at its 
worst, meant pillage, more latitude than was desirable. 
We sympathize, to some extent, with this complaint. But 
it is only fair to Sir Cuartes Warren to admit that 
something may be said on the other side. Nobody who 
has seen these processionists, or demonstrators, or what- 
ever they ought to be called, can believe that they are 
rioters of the most dangerous sort. Many of them are 
mere boys, comparatively few of them are men of mature 
age. The look of hunger, or distress, or even depression, is 
very seldom to be seen on their faces. The “ weapons” 
which they were foolishly and wickedly advised to carry 
are, in the hackneyed phrase, conspicuous by their absence. 
Stones they have none, and, though that may be rather 
their misfortune than their fault, it is at least a satis- 
factory circumstance in itself. On the other hand, many 
of the younger people who have been taking their walks 
abroad, in their rather aimless way, appear to regard 
the whole thing as a joke, a game of hide-and-seek with 
the “authorities,” a cheap autumnal substitute for a day 
in the country. In fact, these crowds, which have ob- 
tained a somewhat disproportionate amount of attention 
from the daily papers, consist of loafers, pure and simple. 
Now the loafer is a person who should be let alone when 
he is isolated, and kept moving when he is gregarious, 
but who should not have his head broken, unless he 
first tries to break somebody else’s. The police have had 
to deal with just that sort of situation which requires 
the utmost tact and judgment on their part. Dangerous 
rioters must in the last resort be shot down. Orderly 
masses of men, whether their object be “fair trade” or any 
other fashionable form of agitation, must be provided for, 
and not interfered with. Loafers occupy a middle position. 
It is not safe to leave them entirely to their own devices. 
People who have business to do cannot be asked to stop or 
stand out of the way for them. They are not in open con- 
flict with the law, nor formidable enough to put persons of 
firm mind in bodily fear. Sir CuarLEs WARREN, and we may 
add Sir James Fraser, have acted on the old principle that 
ay wea is better than cure, and they have done wisely. 

or though the loafers, even in large numbers, may be 
harmless at one moment, they are liable to become perilous 
the next. If they get out of hand, if the police lose control 
over them, if all their ways are confined, the looting of 
shops and the harrying of respectable passengers may begin 
Without the slightest warning. But for cool, steady presence 
of mind the London policeman is fortunately famous. 
Nevertheless, when every allowance has been made for 
the considerations just set forth, we must admit that there 
been more than sufficient tolerance displayed. The 
streets of London are for those who wish to pass along them 
upon their lawful occasions, not for those who are bent on 
Using them for a series of melodramatic representations. 
As Dr. Wuewe1t used to say of Trinity Bridge, a London 
ughfare is a place of transit, and not of lounge. It is 
the business of the police to clear the way, and the sacred 

t of making yourself a nuisance, for which Mr. 

ILLIAM Morris eloquently pleads, is met by the corre- 
ding right of the public to get rid of you. It is per- 

y ridiculous to pretend that the unemployed, which is 


proper which, having achieved, they are ready to 
return home. So far as they have any definite meaning, 
and are not merely enjoying themselves at the expense of 
their neighbours, they act upon the famous advice once 
given with respect to leading questions, “Go on,” said the 
experienced practitioner to the inquiring novice, “go on 
“till you are stopped, and then i in.” As a 
“ demonstration of unemployed,” these chaotic marches and 
counter-marches are a ridiculous farce. The demonstrators 
are not working because they do not want to work. They 
would be quite as ready to call themselves anti-vaccinators, 
or protectionists, or phonetic spellers, or Tichbornites, or 
lunacy-law reformers, if the name would cause any appreciable 
amount of excitement, or give any appreciable quantity of 
annoyance. Whether irregular rushes of promiscuous rabble 
would, in the absence of any physical check, go on throughout 
the winter, may be fairly doubted. Monotony is odious to 
man, and something fresh would probably turn up. But rate- 
payers may claim to be protected against the constant sense 
of a possibly recurrent annoyance. When Mr. CaRLYLE was 
told that the cock of which he complained only crowed once 
in every quarter, he replied by referring, in forcible lan- 
guage, to the periods during which he was expecting it to 
crow. One gets used to everything, and doubtless the morn- 
ing papers would in time begin to supply forecasts of metro- 
politan disorder. But, though it might conceivably be very 
useful for ladies to know when they had better avoid Picca- 

dilly, and how far they might safely walk in the direction 
of the National Gallery, it is better to avoid by anticipation 

the need for these detailed instructions. The sentences 
passed on rioters at the police-courts, especially by Mr. 

Brince at Bow Street, are good examples of the sort of 
deterrent which is wanted. A few months’ hard labour 
make a martyr of no rough. But the punishment is quite 
disagreeable enough to be dreaded, and to convince the 

loafer that, if he does not loaf in better company, his loafing 

will be suddenly cut short. Mr. Bripce has done much to 

help the police, and the police must do the rest for them- 

selves. We are at the beginning of winter, and a little 

effort now may save a great deal of trouble later on. No- 

body really gains by a continuance of these silly parades 

except a few spouters and a good many professional thieves. 


The police have, of course, nothing whatever to do with 
the question of real distress. That there is real distress in 
London now no reasonable man doubts, though about the 
extent and the causes of it there is endless diversity of 
opinion. Happily we have found out the folly of Mansion 

ouse Relief Funds and the establishment of relief works, 
not because the works are wanted, but because charity is 
thus disguised. Among other evils of the Mansion House 
Fund last year was this, that, being the outcome of sensa- 
tional panic, it went up with a bound after the February 
riots. Sir Recrvatp Hanson’s sensible scheme put forth in 
to-day’s T'imes was no doubt conceived with a sense of 
this. The orations in Trafalgar Square and the processions 
through the Strand to which we have been lately treated 
are quite unconnected with the men really “out of work,” 
whether in the East-End or in the West. One of the men 
who gave his name when brought before the magistrate for 
assaulting the police, and said he was a saddler out of 
employment, has been very speedily refuted by Mr. Jonn 
Beavucuanp in his letter to the Zimes. It is ridiculous to 
infer the prevalence of distress from the existence of men 
determined or not unwilling to make themselves a nuisance ; 
and, if next year London should be free from such nuisances, 
it would be most fallacious and unfair to argue that the 
distress must have diminished. The two phenomena stand 
in no relation to each other whatever, and without some 
caution of this kind it is misleading even to discuss them at the 
same time. After the disturbances of 1886, which led, among 
many less welcome results, to the appointment of Sir CHARLES 
WakrEN, a man who said he was out of work through no fault 
of his own applied for assistance to the Charity Organization 
Society. Investigations proved that he had been dismissed 
by his employer for attending a meeting of the unemployed. 
So far from being an isolated, this is a typical, instance, and 
no doubt the man thought himself very ill used. The 
members of the deputation received at the Mansion House 
by Sir Henry Kunicur the other day were characteristic 
instances of the imposture which is being practised upon 
the pblic. One of these men had a banking account, 
another was an employer of labour, and a third said loftily 
that he had no personal interest in the question, but had 
come to see justice done, or words to that effect. Sir Henry 


the fine new name for idlers, assemble for any honest or 


Knicut made an unfortunate mistake in citing the expendi- 
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ture on civic banquets as advantageous to the working 
classes. For every schoolboy now knows, and some grown- 
up men are proud of displaying the knowledge, that luxury 
is not really good for trade. It is true that the remains of 
these repasts are distributed among presumably needy appli- 
cants. But that is rather an expensive way of feeding the 
poor. No magistrate can say more than that everybody is 
entitled to parochial relief if he be really destitute, and that 

ivate charity is nowhere more munificent than in England. 
Distressed artisans cannot be supported in comfort at the 
expense of others only less poor, and probably more thrifty, 
than themselves. 

The free fight on the north side of Hyde Park last 
Tuesday was perhaps the most serious consequence of the 
riots. If the loafers had confined themselves to the Parks, 
they would have done no great harm. “ There is always 
“a mob in the Park,” said an eminent Whig statesman, 
when somebody objected to a political meeting there be- 
cause it produced that result. The few hundreds of 
hobbledehoys who have lately been representing the British 
workman in his majestic wrath’ could not have made 
much of a show round the Reformers’ Tree. The real 
workman, whatever his politics, knows better than to 
take part in tomfoolery of this sort. He is perfectly 
well aware that the police are not his enemies, and 
he does not want to consort with thieves. He has an 
honourable repugnance to accepting public relief; but he 
does not swagger and talk nonsense about threatening to 
break shop-windows for the sake of getting into prison. 
He certainly, if he be a Londoner, does not aim at in- 
creasing the too-magnetic attractions of London by the offer 
of free quarters to any one for breaking stones which do 
not require to be broken. He is not by any means so apt 
as some of his self-constituted spokesmen imagine to believe 
that Parliament could do everything for him, if it were only 
not prevented by the bloated capitalist. That Trades- 
Union Congresses sometimes pass socialistic resolutions can- 
not, of course, be denied. But a watery kind of Socialism 
is a fashionable creed just now, and may be met with 
everywhere, from an anarchist confederation to a diocesan 
conference. What the working classes have thoroughly 
grasped, and understand now far better than some other 
portions of the community, is that they can do much 
more for themselves than anybody else can do for them. 
Two things only can make any nation more materially 

us. One is to increase the produce of the soil, the 

other is to prevent the overgrowth of population. English- 
men have probably done more than the rest of the world 
put tegether to realize the first of these ends. If in former 
days they had concerned themselves greatly about the 
second, they would perhaps not have replenished and sub- 
dued the remotest corners of the earth. But the time has 
come when the problem of adjusting numbers to subsistence 
ean be no longer solved entirely by emigration, and when 
pauperism must be prevented by individual prudence. 
‘There are many improvements, especially in large cities, 
which Parliament may usefully prescribe, and which local 
bodies should be compelled to enforce. Real charity, the 
eharity which inquires before it gives, not that which is 
lavish of money while grudging time and trouble, covers a 
multitude of social mischiefs. But it is to the growing 
knowledge, prudence, and self-reliance of the class which 
lives by manual labour, and which every year makes pro- 
in those respects, that we must look for a removal of 


gress 
the miseries which degrade and disgrace our civilization. 


lishes a contribution which is not without interest. 

a letter from the Rev. Arraur Burnewt, English clergy. 
man at Bilbao, described by Zi Norte, no doubt with equal 
politeness and accuracy, as “ persona ilustrada, segun se nos 
“ asegura, y muy competente para tratar el asunto”—that 
is, “an enlightened person, as we are assured, and one well 
“ entitled to speak on the subject.” The Rev. A. Burnett's 
letter was addressed to Mr. Youne as far back as 1884, 
and it contained a request that he would exert himself 
to persuade the Spanish authorities to regulate, if not to 
suppress, the superfluity of grog-shops which had recently 
sprung up in the harbour of Bilbao, which lies at some 
distance from the town. ‘The places, it seems, for the most 
part keep open to all hours of the night for the supply 
of liquor, doubtless of detestable quality. The result is 
that “ drunkenness is of daily occurrence, firemen and sea- 
“ men may be seen about the road in the most filthy con- 
“ dition, while the brawls are frequently carried on to mid- 
night, and even into the morning.” Naturally respectable 
residents find this intolerable, and agree with the writer of 
the letter in wishing that steps may be taken to amend 
such a state of things. Now we will not assert that the 
Rev. A. Burye.t is not judging with a certain clerical 
austerity. Perhaps there is something to be said on the 
other side, Within the last month, indeed, he has come 
forward to say in the English press the exact reverse of 
what he said in his letter to the Consul, which must make 
the reprint in the Norte rather annoying to him. Neither 
do we doubt that the Spanish authorities are to blame 


early closing Act. Still, the able editor of Hi Norte is 
justified in expressing a hope that the Cardiff Chamber of 
Commerce may have its attention called to his letter, and 
may weigh his evidence before clamouring again for the 
immediate dismissal of Mr. Horace Younc. What has 
the Consul said which is not said by Mr. Burnet. ? and 
what is more likely than that, when you have a quarter of a 
mile of harbour lined with grog-shops, there should be an 
abundance of drunken seamen (to give the crews of the 
inferior kind of steamers their courtesy title) or firemen, 
and that brawls should be of nightly occurrence ? 


MOROCCO. 


i Morocco difficulty has given yet another proof of 
the very delicate state of health of the peace of 
Europe. A report that the obscure sovereign who collects 
the taxes when he can, and who claims, among other things, 
to represent the Fatimite Caliphs, and to be the legitimate 
head of the Mahometan world, has been ill has been enough 
to bring the war-ships of four nations on to the coast, and 
to set going proposals for a Conference and rumours of: 
wars. Whether Mutey Hassan has been poisoned or not, 
whether he is dying or recovering, nobody seems to know’ 
on any solid evidence. He may even be dead, and the 
fact may be kept hidden by the eunuchs and one or two 
women of the palace who have reasons of their own for 
avoiding premature publication of the news. The descendant 
of the Prophet has certainly been ill, and his Christian 
neighbours have at once begun to quarrel over his estate. ' 
They have not even waited until Lord Srrurr was actually 
dead. Perhaps it is putting it too strongly to say that they 


AT BILBAO. 


| te ee since the Foreign Office aroused the wrath of the 
Cardiff Chamber of Commerce by letting it know Mr. 
Horace Youne’s opinion of the British seamen who fre- 
quent the port of Bilbao there has been an intermittent cor- 
respondence on the subject in the daily papers. As usual 
when there is something to discuss, all sorts and condi- 
tions of correspondents have rushed to instruct the public, 
and have given their view of the facts. For the most part 
they have been hostile to Mr. Youne, and one gentleman 
has gone so far as to declare that, in the course of an expe- 
rience extending over eleven years, he has never seen a 
drunken British seaman in those parts—a statement calcu- 
lated to fill others who have also some acquaintance with 
the matter with speechless amazement. The local press has 


are quarrelling. Up to the present their unanimity has 
been wonderful. There has been a general agreement that 
nobody is to begin grabbing; but that unfortunately implies 


_a conviction that, if they do not watch one another, some 


one or other will lay hands on whatever booty is to be 
gotten. If this should happen, some others of the party’ 
will feel compelled to make a snatch, and then how very 
likely it is that they will go by the ears ! 

It might be moral, but it would certainly be foolish, to 
ask why the Christian neighbours of the Moors cannot 
agree to let Morocco alone. None of them have any real 
interest in taking it, and England—which, to be sure, is 
not likely to strike in—has good reason for wishing it to 
remain independent. But, as a matter of fact, the civilized 
Powers of Western Europe will not let Morocco alone. 
None of them may interfere for the moment, but two 
will not renounce the hope of doing something in the 
way of annexation further on, and others will want to have 
a say when the game begins. Spain is firmly convinced 


naturally taken part in the debate, and the Bilbao Norte, a 


that Morocco belongs to her. It is the one field in which 


small, but we have no doubt most respectable, patel | 
is 


for granting so many licences, and for not enforcing an, 
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she can hope to play the part of a Great Power and conquer 
a dependency. Then the only fighting since the French 
were driven over the Pyrenees to which Spaniards can look 
back with pride was the war of 1859, when a Spanish army 
forced its way to Tetuan, and won quite a respectable 
battle. They will not part with the hope of one day follow- 
ing up this creditable beginning. It is their intention that 
in the fulness of time Spain shall step in and annex as 
much of Northern Africa as shall fairly counterbalance 
ia. But they are very nervous as to the probable 
action of the French, and not without cause. After Tunis 
it is too much to expect that the neighbours of France 
should feel confident as to her disposition to abstain from 
extending her empire in Northern Africa. Of late years, 
too, the French have taken subjects of the Empzror 
under their protection, and have secured a right of inter- 
ference in considerable districts. Morocco is never quite 
uiet, and if there is a disputed succession, which is more 
than likely, upon the death of Mutey Hassay, it will 
fall into utter anarchy. Then the French authorities in 
Algeria will have excuse and opportunity for interference. 
The Spaniards know what that means. Where a French 
army of occupation has once encamped the road is 
barred to them. Combined action would be equally 
us. Whoever goes a-hunting with the French 
knows that his share of the quarry will be in exact = 
rtion to his strength and his determination to use it. 
Rpaniards, though they may be loth to confess it, are not 
ignorant of their own weakness. They are well aware that 
their military power is inadequate to the conquest of 
Morocco, though they might march in and win battles here 
and there. The mountain regions of Morocco would be 
another Afghanistan, and to hold them would require a 
well-equipped, well-led, and thoroughly efficient force of 
sixty thousand men at least. Spain could no more put such 
an army into the field and keep it there than send another 
Armada into the Channel. In one way this works for 
— The Spaniards, knowing that they cannot get 
orocco for themselves, will be ready to join with anybody 
who will help to keep France out. England, which wishes 
to see the country open to trade, and for that very reason 
does not want to see it in the hands of a protectionist power, 
will act with her. Italy, which has its eye on Tripoli, 
and has not forgiven Tunis, will help. There will be no 
question of warlike alliances or of threats. The Powers 
will hold a Conference, and discuss the future of Morocco, 
and for the present there will be no trouble. How long 
that pause will last is another question. The object of the 
Conference, it is rumoured, is to secure the integrity of the 
Sunran’s dominions (an ominous phrase), to obtain guarantees 
for better government (@ la maniére de Turquie, no doubt), 
to open the country to trade, and, so says the Madrid Dia, 
to place Morocco “ in a situation analogous to that of other 
“countries ruled by means of permanent and respected 
“ institutions.” The Conference will consist of diplomatists 
animated by much amiable enthusiasm, if it hopes to do all 
these fine things without conquering Morocco. The Sutran, 
his Ministers, his eunuchs, and his fighting-men from the 
hills do not want to be opened to commerce, and betier 
rned, and put in a situation analogous to that of other 
entals under Christian protection, which, we suppose, is 
what the Dia means. They will not give up their barbarous 
practices till they are thrashed into submission ; and who 
is to do the thrashing? and who is to pay the bill? and 
what is the executive officer to get for his trouble? These 
are questions which the Conference will soon be called upon 
to settle if it proceeds to discuss the future of Morocco, 
and it is needless to point out how full they are of materials 
for a quarrel. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL ON 
MR. GLADSTONE, 
ONG before he raised himself to the position of import- 
ance in politics which he now occupies Lord RanpoLPu 
CuurcHiLt had assiduously trained himself in the art of 
“following Mr. Guapstoxe.” Rapidly attaining excep- 
tional proficiency in it, he has been wisely careful to keep 
his hand in on all available occasions; and his speeches 
of this week show that he is as skilful a performer as 
ever. At Sunderland on Thursday he had a particularly 
Y opportunity for the display of his powers; for Mr. 
aL E's speech of the previous day at Nottingham 
Simply abounded in invitations to attack. To begin with, 


it must have been felt, as we remark elsewhere, by many 
among Mr. Guapstone’s Nottingham audience that, if 
“that was the best he could do” on such subjects as 
registration, land transfer, county government, the liquor 
traffic, and so forth, the Liberal Copiin’s chances against 
the Conservative SHort were none of the most hopefal. 
And, as might have been expected, Lord Ranpotrn 
Cuurcuitt has fully justified their anxieties. On all the 
questions on which Mr. Giapstone ventured to touch— 
with, of course, the exception of Disestablishment—the 
member for Paddington is quite prepared to offer as good 
terms to the reformer as is his competitor ; on some, such 
as the liquor traflic, he is even ready to “go one better.” 
And he undoubtedly made a legitimate and most telling hit 
at “the greatest financier of the age” in pointing to the 
omission from a “ lengthy speech, bearing on domestic topics, 
“ of all reference to the question of economy, the question of 
“ financial retrenchment, and the question of departmental 
“ yeform.” 

We admit, of course, that moderate Conservatives are 
not entitled to appropriate to themselves as a party all the 
controversial advantages which Lord CHURCHILL, 
as the exponent of his own personal views on questions of 
reform, may claim to have obtained over Mr. GiapsTone. 
No Conservative has the right to do this who is not 
prepared to swallow free education and the Local Option 
principle as composedly as Lord Ranpotrn himself. But 
with his main position, which he stated with his usual 
force and acuteness, they may, with a perfectly clear con- 
science, associate themselves. “I wish,” he said, after 
his detailed examination of Mr. Giapsronr’s proposed re- 
forms, “ to show you how great the difference is between 
“the Unionist programme and Mr, Guapsrong’s pro- 
“gramme. The great difference is this—the Unionists are 
“ prepared to legislate on most of these subjects imme- 
“diately, the moment the Gladstonian obstruction will 
“ allow them.” Mr. GiapsTone, on the other hand, after 
admitting that they are very important and very pressing 
questions, adds :—‘ Not one of them will I touch, or can | 
“ touch, until I have been able to repeal the Union between 
“ Great Britain and Ireland.” That is the point, and it is 
the one which should be steadily and persistently hammered 
home into the mind of the electorate. Every Unionist, 
of whatever shade of Conservatism or Liberalism, is as 
fully entitled to the benefit of this argument as is the some- 
what flighty and adventurous politician who has so well 
put it. For, while Lord Ranpotra frankly admits that he 
has no right to say that the Unionist legislation on these 
questions would take the precise shape which he has 
sketched out, he or any one else has a right to say that 
most of the items in Mr. GLapsTonz’s programme are sub- 
jects recognized on all hands as calling for legislative treat- 
ment. A large majority of men of all parties in Parliament 
are willing to admit—indeed, have long since admitted— 
that legislation ought to be attempted with respect to 
some of them; and, as Lord Ranpotrn CuuRcHILL says, 
the present Government have already “made as ayy a 
“ beginning with them as they can,” and, but for the 
systematic obstruction of the Gladstonians, would have 
made something more than a beginning. It is well, too, 
that the public should be made to understand precisely 
what is meant by the postponement of every other ques- 
tion to that of Home Rule. It means, as Lord Ranpotpa 
very clearly and usefully explained to his Sunderland 
audience—it means that, even assuming Mr. GLapsTonE 
by evil fortune to succeed as early as next Session in 
driving his opponents from office, a period of no less than 
three years, filled with incessant and furious contention 
and broken by certainly one and almost certainly two general 
elections, must intervene before there would be any possi- 
bility of realizing Mr. GLapsrone’s Home Rule policy, even 
on the most largely modified scheme. Such considerations 
as these cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of all 
Englishmen who are beginning to think that the time has 
come to them to look after their own affairs, 


THE GREAT FRENCH SCANDAL, 


$e highly undignified excitement in Paris over the 
alleged discoveries of corruption in the public offices 
seems not unlikely to end, as many things end in France 
now, by giving another fillip to the popularity of General 
Bovutancer. It ought to surprise nobody that the whole 
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sale charges brought against various politicians have ended 
in smoke. Even the sins of General CarrarEL turn out to 
be mostly imaginary—as far as the evidence goes. So little 
has been discovered on the most rigid scrutiny that the 
Public Prosecutor refuses to proceed against him. His 
money matters are in a muddle, and he has been somewhat 
reckless in his efforts to finance, as it is more seriously 
called, or to raise the wind, in the popular phrase. Other 
military, and even civilian, gentlemen have erred in this 
way before without convulsing society. As for General 
p’ANDLAU, there is yet no case against him at all, and, if he 
has kept out of the way, it would seem to be because he 
consulted his quiet, and was not minded to be prematurely 
forced into a public discussion of his private affairs. The 
supposed case against M. Wuson turns out to be mere 
assertion, supported by nothing better than calumny and 
hoaxes. This also was to be expected. No very great im- 
portance need be attached to the confessions of Mesdames 
Liwovuzin and Rarrazzi, whether they were made at once 
or extorted after hours of wrangling accompanied by 
much shouting and banging on the table. Even if 
M. Witson and other politicians had been so dishonest 
as to do the things they are accused of, they could 
hardly have been so imbecile as to leave unmistakable 
evidence against themselves in the shape of damaging 
letters written to persons whom they knew to be adven- 
turesses, These confessions, too, are supported by much 
the same evidence as the charges—by the word, namely, 
of the persons who made them. But there is no proof 
against M. Witson. He has been able to explain that his 
conduct, in every case in which it has yet been called in 
question, was perfectly consistent with honesty. After 
these discoveries it is not to be wondered at if the public 
begins to ask what all the scandal has been about, and then 
to doubt whether the so-called folly of General BouLANGER 
has been so very foolish. It is at least a question whether 
General CarrareL would have been so fiercely run down 
if somebody had not hoped to wound the other General 
through him. There was some sign ofsuch an animus, at 
any rate. That being so, the irrepressible General may not 
have been so very wrong in openly accusing the MINISTER 
of War of unfairness. At least be has brought himself 
forward again, and nothing more serious has been proved 
against him than an explosion of temper, which was calcu- 
lated, very probably, but was well timed none the less. 


The demonstration that there has been no general cor- 
ruption which can be proved ought to be generally satisfac- 
tory to Frenchmen, and probably will be except to a small 
body of journalists who would think any disgrace to France 
a moderate price to pay for the ruin of their political 
enemies. But, though none of the grave charges have been 
shown to be well founded, evidence in abundance has been 
produced of the existence of a great deal of small intrigue. 
M. Witson may clear himself of the accusation of giving or 
taking bribes, but in the very act of doing it he has 
shown that he has been wonderfully busy in an irregular 
way for years past. When he speaks of the twenty-four 
thousand dossiers containing a matter of a quarter of a 
million of letters, petitions, and statements of claims, which 
are stowed away in his study, he lays himself open to the 
inquiry how he came to be carrying on all this correspond- 
ence, and carrying it on at the Elysée. M. Witson has 
held subordinate official positions, and he is the PresipENt’s 
son-in-law. Neither of these qualifications entitles him to act 
as general agent for the Government, and it was hardly worth 
while to abolish the Monarchy if the PresipEnt’s son-in-law 
is to begin pulling the wires and interfering in all kind of 
business as the advocate of all kinds of personal claims, just 
as if he were a prince of the blood. Besides, princes of the 
blood do these things with an air, with a species of dignity. 
They do not carry on a private business in the palace of the 
chief of the State. M. Witson does. It appears that, over 
and above the necessity of pleasing the Chambers, Ministers, 
it appears, have to think of M. Witson and his correspon- 
dents who exercise power from behind the Presidential 
chair. Then below him there is quite a little world of 
official wire-pullers who have their individual axes to grind. 
The very Mme. Ratrazzi who is figuring in this affair was 
ence before sentenced to imprisonment. She did not go to 
prison because Secretaries and Under-Secretaries—persons 
answering to the beadle, the under-clerk, and the upper 
clerk on whom Lieutenant Tuomas Bow ine relied to get 
his pay for him—set to work, for some reason not ex- 
plained, to help her. The Prestpent’s right of pardon was 
used te save her from prison. After that it is hardly to be 


wondered at if she found dupes who paid her to use her 
influence with her friends in high places for the purpose of 
getting them Crosses of the Legion of Honour and good 
contracts. “This shabby imitation of the intrigues of g 
Court is not as bad as corruption, but it is mean enough, 
and Frenchmen have a good right to ask that it should be 


swept away. 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


& as the late rough weather vast numbers of wild-fowl 

have made their appearance on our Eastern coasts.” An 
announcement to this effect recently appeared in the daily papers, 
The notice is perhaps premature, referring probably to gulls and 
other sea-birds driven in by stress of weather; but it serves, at 
=~ - to remind us that the time for wild-fowling is really not 
ar off. 

The thought is one to make even old blood tingle, recalling 
many an evening’s watch for behind the 
low sea-wall, of heavy punt-loads of Brent geese, the reward 
of patient, silent creeping upon the dark, close ranks that 
rise and fall upon the tide, clamorous but ill-defined under the 
a ae sky. It is marvellous how vividly such scenes 
come back. Behind, the long, flat waste of marsh, where a few 
thin, coughing heifers feed ; in front, the still “ fleet” just catching 
the last rays of the dying sun ; every brown reed and tuft growing 
curiously distinct in the cold succeeding light, and away over the 
sea-wall the rhythmical ripple of the rising tide. Then a sound 
of whipping wings, a quick shot right and left, and a brace of teal 
brought promptly and well in the old retriever's mouth. A world 
of memories, but memories after all, and the old sportsman heaves 
a heartfelt sigh. 

But to the man who is still young and hardy such a reminder 
means the overhauling of long boots and heavy guns, daily in- 
quiries at the poulterers’ shops, anxious telegrams to correspondents 
by the sea, and, we are sorry to add, many an unuttered prayer 
for hard and dirty weather, too, Trying to the strongest frame, 
entailing much self-denial and more fertility of resource, fitful in 
its chances, uncertain in its results, wild-fowling has none the less 
a charm that is all its own; and, when all is said and done, there 
is probably no other form of English sport which exercises so 
peat fascination over those who have followed it through, 

ut we had dropped into a day-dream with the old sportsman, 
and must to our proper subject. 

These birds, then, are visitors, Forewarned by an unerring 
insticct of the approach of winter, they come to us from northern 
lands. Brent geese from the leusd shores of Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, where they have nested between the snow-line and 
the ocean’s fringe of ice; widgeon, pochards, and mallard from 
the fiords and swamps of Sweden, and with them, perhaps, the 
hooper swans, In the van of this migration will have earlier 
arrived flights of golden plover, snipe and woodcock, and 
flocks of fieldfares from the vast fir forests of Scandinavia. It 
will occur to many that fieldfares must often arrive here only to 
tind that they have exchanged Scylla for Charybdis, and that in 
hard weather they would move off again, passing to warmer lands; 
but this second instinct seems to fail them for the most part, and 
in severe winters—as that of ’81—large numbers die of cold and 
want. A further question naturally suggests itself. How comes 
it that—since food is plentiful and our summer not unlike 
their own—no single instance can be proved of fieldfares remain- 
ing here to nest? The answer seems to be that the nesting-place 
of any bird is distinctively its home. “But,” it may be urged, 
“many of these are birds of the year who have never nested.” 
This difficulty can be explained in two ways. First, it is the 
homing instinct of the species, not of the individual, that is in- 
volved; secondly, to remain behind when all one’s relatives and 
friends are on the wing requires more moral courage and resolu- 
tion than any pair of fieldfares has yet been found to 

The following is of interest as showing how entirely subjective 
is this habit of migration. Pinioned wildfowl on pieces of orna- 
mental water are strongly influenced by it. A pair of widgeon of 
our acquaintance affords a notable example. Tame and self 
contained at other times, as winter approaches and as it goes they 
become restless and erratic, evincing, 4 one on windy days, 
the strongest desire to be off. Even home-bred wildfowl are 
similarly affected. No one can have watched pinioned waterfowl 
—those, for instance, in St. James's Park—without noticing how 
every evening, forgetting that they can no longer fly, they will 
try to be off to their feeding-grounds, and will repeat the attempt 
again and again, though each time they signally fail. Although 
full fed with barley and maize, individuals will do this every evel 
ing through many years, so strong is the force of inherited habit. 

Our definition of “ home ” ts a reflection which 
ye to many; the chimney s w nests in England, therefore 
the swallow is an English bird. Few birds have been so much 
written about as the swallow, from the days of David to the 

resent time. Until comparatively recently migration has beet 
ittle understood; the coming and going of the swallow was 
enveloped in mystery. It was a vexed question with so close a0 
observer even as Gilbert White, who quaintly writes:—“I sm 
more and more induced to believe that many of the swallow kind 
do not depart from this island, but lay themselves up in holes 
caverns, and do, insect-like and bat-like, come forth at mild times, 
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and then retire again to their latebre.” And itis a little startling 
to find the same gentle writer gravely saying of the swallows 
who roosted in autumn in osier-beds by the river :—‘ Now this 
resorting towards that element at that season of the year seems 
to give some countenance to the northern opinion (strange as it is) 
of their retiring under water.” In Syria, Egypt, and Africa the 
swallow is a well-known bird. Leaving before the advent of the 
intense summer heat, crossing the Mediterranean, they pass north- 
wards, the old birds returning to the very same nests they occupied 
before. 

The list of summer migrants includes nightingales, chiffchaffs, 
whitethroats, and other warblers, wrynecks, turtle-doves, corn- 
crakes, cuckoos, and many more. One can understand that soft- 
billed or insect-feeding birds would fare but badly in the winter 
time (although some, for instance the hedge-sparrow, the wren, 
and that most minute of English birds, the golden-crested wren, 
manage to survive), but why the turtle-dove should go, whose 
food—peas, beans, and so on—is the same as that of the wood- 
pigeon, who remains, is not so plain to see, It is not a question 
-of a delicate constitution, for there are many instances of 
turtle-doves living through the winter out of doors. 

A propos of summer migrants, one fact deserves mention. Sound- 
ings show that the Mediterranean varies greatly in depth—in some 
places, off Italy, Gibraltar, and Greece, for instance, it is compara- 
‘tively shallow, and geologists tell us that these were originally 
joined by land to corresponding points on the opposite coast. 
Along these highways, then, the birds would come, for a sea-voyage 
‘is a matter of necessity, not of choice. Slowly subsiding, inch by 
inch and year by year, these bits of land have long since gone; but 
where the birds crossed in those old times there they cross to-day, 
as interesting an instance of memory of the species as one could 
‘wish to find. Many species of birds are partial migrants, some 

ing, some remaining. Those which remain move up and down 
Rectentey according as food or weather directs. The stock-dove 
‘is thus influenced by the supply of beech-mast, chaflinches break 
up into flocks entirely com of one sex or the other, and water- 

ils move down to the southern coasts, 

We have so far only noticed summer and winter migrants ; 
there are others, such as the great grey shrike, the wood-sand- 

iper, and the fire-crested wren, who sometimes spend a few days 
-with us in spring and autumn on their way to other 

So much, then, for birds whose visits are regular and periodic. 
‘There is, however, a class of irregular visitors, which includes 
such rare examples as the nutcracker and the rose-coloured 
pastor, bound by no rules of times and seasons, which orni- 
‘thologists have hitherto been content to regard as accidental 
visitors who have either strayed from their course or been the 

rt of wind and weather. And yet, does it not seem possible 

t, had the record been preserved, we should have been able 

to refer them to a period when they, too, were native in these 

‘isles? The dodo is a modern instance of how completely a species 

‘may disappear. The great bustard, who nested in large droves 

in ist, and of whom the last indigenous example was shot 

‘not thirty years ago, still comes to see us at rare intervals 

from its home in Germany and Spain. May not, then, the 

occurrence of rare and “ accidental” visitors point to some dim 

consciousness in the species of a time before the days of over- 

ulation and of “ villanous saltpetre,” when England was their 

P The theory is, at any rate, supported by the fact that the 
‘years as they go on add scarce a new name to the list. 

One often hears it remarked as a matter of surprise that birds 
-who apparently seldom use their wings, or only for short distances, 
should be able to take prolonged flights ; but the flight of birds is 
very deceptive. Landrails will rise before a spaniel in the clover 
‘again and again, only to drop a few yards further on, and yet once 
fairly on the wing they can fly well and strongly. Moorhens, 
which, if disturbed in the daytime, can often scarcely be induced 
- to fly, trusting to their powers of hiding and diving, fly freely and 
high at night, when their familiar “crrrk” may often be heard 
overhead. 

Birds on are attracted by lights; on dark and om | 

ights they strike the lanterns of lighthouses and fall dead. 


Our readers may remember that last autumn there were many 
the appearance of “Golden ” on our eastern 
In almost every instance these birds were immature 
iled or-sea eagles ; birds of prey drive off their young when 
In this way falconers get their “ passage hawks,” 
as they in autumn over the Low Countries. 
, then, are ios principal phenomena presented by the 
ion.ef birds. The veil that once surrounded it has been 
y; and, if a few facts wait explanation still, there is, 
, not much more to be learnt. But the subject is one of un- 
in ; and it is something to be able to think that a 
and material age has yet this link with its simpler past, 
the return of the swallow is watched for and loved in English 
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ANOTHER FOR MUMPSIMUS! 


thy question of Latin pronunciation is perhaps in any case of 
sufficient importance and interest to deserve a little fuller 
treatment than we gave to it last week, even if a letter over the 
well-known signature II in the S?. James's Gazette of Wednesday 
were not a further temptation to the resumption. It is such a 
further temptation, however ; for a good fight with clean weapons 
is always a most excellent thing. And when one has the rare 
opportunity of carrying on a controversy (and on a point of 
scholarship, too!) with an adversary who does not assume, first 
that his enemy is an ignorant impostor, and secondly that he is a 
confirmed and habitual matricide, the temptation is all the more 
tempting. We shall not say that I1’s comparison of our defence 
of the old pronunciation to a defence of “ Mumpsimus” quite 
satisfies us, For, after all, the actual “ Sumpsimus ” was a good 
deal more than “ plausible,” an epithet which may be justly ap- 

ied to the new scheme. But never mind that. If Mumpsimus 
it is to be, “ Far eil air son Mumpsimus !” the correctness of the 
Gaelic being on Sir Walter's , and all omen as to the result 
of the fight being absent. 

II joins issue with us chiefly on the quantity argument, though 
he incidentally urges the convenience of assimilating pronunciation 
for conversational purposes, With regard to this last we have 
only to say that we can hardly conceive any educated man who 
cannot, with at least as little difficulty as that with which he can 
put his thoughts into Latin, change his a's into ah’s, and his e's 
into a’s, and his 7's into ee’s (the o's and u's, except when the latter 
are before two consonants, will pretty well take care of them- 
selves) sufficiently to be intelligible to any foreigner, And we 
should be inclined to take a further point, which we omitted for 
space’ sake last week. Is it ao very clear that even the vowel 
sounds (II would give “ some latitude” in consonants) are certain ? 
We do not pretend to have made an exhaustive study of the 
vocalism of modern Europe; but we should be disposed to doubt 
very strongly whether the value assigned to the five vowels, either 
in their own modern tongues or in Latin, by speakers of French 
and Italian, of Spanish and Portuguese, of Roumansch and Wal- 
lachian, does not differ in some important respects, and we think 
it quite possible that Latin itself may have been pronounced 
with values quite different from all of these, It will hardly 
be denied by any one, and certainly not by I, that the actual 
variation vowel sound even in the dialects of a single country is 
very great. We, fcr instance, have made eiforts time out 
of mind to pronounce the soft Deyonshire o (as in “combe”), 
and we never can get in the least near it with our tongues, 
though our ears catch it very well. Now, here is a uw sound 
which is different alike from the “ yoo” which scandalizes those 
about Dr. Postgate, from the “oo” which they admit, from the 
almost squeal of the Aberdeen “u” in “schule,” and from the 
softer sound of “ui” in southern Scotch names, though it is 
nearest to this last. Nor do we suppose that this in ‘the least 
exhausts the list of even British u's, leaving the grunting sound of 
u in “grunt ” itself quite out of the question. How can we tell 
which of all these Catullus used when he read over to Ipsithilla a 
certain very rash as well as naughty poem, or Lucretius when he 
“booed over to himself” (he probably did it very much like 
Wordsworth) the “ Huc accedit uti” and the “ Denique cur” of 
his glorious work ? 

But 1 doubts the validity of our argument about quantity, and 
appeals in agreeable verse to the tenderest of all possible feelings— 
to Henry’s (the unroyal Henry’s) holy shade. ‘“ Were we suckled 
on Henry's First Latin Book?” he asks. Ay, marry were we, 
and on all the other things proper for beginners :— 

We, too, have felt the subtle shade 
Beneath the bricks that Balbus laid ; 
We too have shivered for the host 
Which he, which all, proclaimed for lost, 
And heard what mirth “ those who laughed” made ; 


and so forth, before modern philology smote the pleasant Balbo- 
Caian summer with strange airs of ¢ and wu for its 7's and v's. 
But we do not think that the vernacular pronunciation need 
in the least trate the false quantities which I justly 
perstringes. e asks, “And will you count the mischief 
slighter Of reading iter just like itur?” No, certainly; but 
then we shan’t read iter just like tur; we shall read it 
(with the slightest possible difference of vowel sound be- 
tween e and u) just like the two last syllables of sequitur. 
“ You spoil,” he says, “ with your virumgue cano Virgil's first 
line, or you say No?” Yes; we dare say No; for, as it 
happens, we don’t say “ Virumque cayno,” but “ virumque canow,” 
accenting and pronouncing the first syllable like the “ca” in 
“canoe.” With pater and galls us more, we confess; 
but that is because, not English pronouncers of Latin, but English 
pronouncers who have no Latin, have consecrated “ payter.” We 
also say “ citus,” not “ cytus,” and so forth. But we frankl 
admit that there are some words in which it is not easy to m 
the quantity with the received pronunciation. What we urge 
per contra is, that with the new pronunciation it will be nearly 
impossible to mark the quantity at all. At any rate, the distance 
between the long and short sounds (whether they are rightly 
applied or not) of the English vowels is infinitely greater than 
between the long and short sounds of the proposed vocalisation. 
In this last, indeed, the sounds are not really different at all, but 


are the same sounds given with less or more stress, as the 
in the Cambridge 


pamphlet themselves show, For long 
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and short a we have “aha!”; for long and short e “ grey” and 
“sped”; for long and short ¢ and y “ machine” and “fit”; for 
long and short u “ poop” and “ foot.” Only compare this with our 
present grata, édét, finis, britiis. 

If we have purposely said little hitherto about consonants, it 
has not been because we have not beau jew there, but the con- 
trary. Difficult as it may be to determine the exact vowel 
sounds, it is, of course, admitted that they must have been some- 
thing more like the new than like the old, though, as we hold, 
the difference is a game not worth its candle. But the consonants ? 
Why the storm that rises even in the succinct and somewhat in- 
terested pages of the pamphlet itself surpasses the din which 
Marston's student felt about his ears when “ Delight my spaniel 
slept” in that very sensible manner, and the philosophers debated 
an sit anima? “It has been supposed,” say the apostles of 
novelty, “that Latin gn was pronounced ng-n [7.e. with the effect 
of a stuffy cold}, but Mr. Roby and Seelmann doubt this.” Now 
are we to go with the cold-in-the-head men or with Mr. Roby 
and Seelmann? “The pronunciation of final m is not free from 
doubt.” But what manner of men are these if they wish 
the scholastic Mansoul to open its gates to mere “ doubters”? 
“Mr. A. J. Ellis, however, believes” many terrible things; but 
who is to know whether he shall be saved with Mr. A. J. 
Ellis or not? With some other remarks in the pamphlet we have 
nothing to do; they do not wring our withers. If anybody him- 
self pronounces, or teaches others to pronounce, “ arbor” “ ahbor,” 
he is committing the grossest of errors, except that which pro- 
nounces “ flatur erit” “ flata erit.” But this is mere cockneyism, 
mere Arrius-fashion, as well in Latin as in English; and we can 
answer that at least some defenders of Mumpsimus have avoided 
it tanquam scopulum for all their sinful years. Mr. Bardolph, of 
Brasenose, we may be sure, did not write “ leuir” (which reminds 
us of a very strange meat they eat in Scotland), or pronounce 
“ objicio” “ obyikio ”; but he very strongly and properly objected 
to the coupling of “ Leonora” and “ before her.” But the crowning 
peculiarity of the New een has to come. We have all, 
it seems, been going utterly wrong with the double consonant 
sound in such words as Bacchus, Cethegus, and even Phoebus. 
‘We must pronounce them as “k, t, p, followed by h,” and here is 
the note on this:—‘‘ These sounds are heard in Ireland. They 
may be obtained by pronouncing ‘ink-horn,’ ‘ pot-house,’ ‘ tap- 
house’ so that the mute comes into the second syllable, ‘in-khorn,’ 
‘ta-phouse,’ ‘ po-thouse.’” We have been going about saying 
“ pothouse” ever since, but that mute will not come into the 
second syllable. It is probably in consequence of the Saturday 
Review's antipathy to the cause of inka and may be regarded 
as a judgment. 

eneed hardly say that we remember and respect the wise 

saying about unwise laughter ; and it is certainly not with tongue 
in cheek that we repeat the assurance of something more than 
mere distinguished consideration for scholars who have devoted 
many years to intricate and (as it would seem to some) not very 
interesting investigations for the sake of ascertaining what the 
believe to be the truth. But when we read this pamphlet wi 
its po-thouses and or with its “ drawing up the part of the 
tongue with which the sound is produced and thus rendering it 
more convex,” we cannot help thinking of a passage in not the 
least pleasing work of the great Pantagruelist of Samosata, “* What 
is the matter with Lexiphanes?” says Sopolis. And the malign 
interlocutor replies that Lexiphanes is i among other things 
“with twisting his tongue and putting together these outlandish 
things, and busying himself about them, as if it were some great 
matter to imitate foreiyn speech and to clip the current coin of pro- 
nunciation.” Lexiphanes, of course, was an affected booby, 
and the Cambridge philologists most certainly are nothing of 
the kind. But too earnest study may sometimes bring men to 
strange neighbourhoods. And so we still pause for that reply 
(which even from II we have not yet got) to the question What 
good is itall? We can still see no good in it—in even a go-as-you- 
please competition of po-thouses and ta-phouses, and a stricter 
unanimity as to vowels which, after all, may be wrong, and which 
for the only practical purpose—conversation—can, as we have 
said, be extemporized for himself by any man educated enough to 
be able to talk Latin at all. And we hope that some day or other 
some of the authors of the scheme may endorse a copy of the 
pamphlet with certain other words of the author just quoted :— 


rad mada re te eidas, 
popa yip dvOparas ra Soxodvra coda. 
For as his Majesty Charles II. said that most things reminded 


him of the tales of Mother Goose, so, we confess, do most things 
remind us of Lucian. 


MAJORITY WORSHIP. 


@ M* the Revolution at Nottingham,” old Colley Cibber 

records in his autobiography. Possibly Mr. Gladstone's 
journals of the past week may contain a similar entry. If he has 
not gone there to meet a revolution, it is perhaps because his aim 
had been to make a rebellion, It will not be his fault if the 
lawlessness which he endeavours to foment in Ireland, and at 
which he winks very hard in London, does not break out on the 
first occasion of social or political difference in Nottingham, and, 
indeed, throughout England. Readers of Mr. Gladstone’s recent 


speeches may reasonably entertain some doubt how far he is 
really responsible for all that he says. But if not responsible for 
the words which he uses when he is in a certain state of mind, he 
is responsible for deliberately putting himself in the state of mind 
out of which his violent language and sinister suggestions proceed, 
He works himself of set purpose into the fury which seems to 
transport him, as some actors are said to do in the wings before 
they rush on the stage in a tempest of frenzy. Sir William 
Knighton said that George IV. had the power of talking himself 
literally into a state of intoxication. Mr. Gladstone seems to have 
the same faculty. George 1V., however, confined these displays 
to the closet and to the eyes and ears of his physician and 
private secretary. He did not exhibit them on the platform. Mr, 
Gladstone’s madness is not without method. The great Oppor- 
tunist is happy in the opportunity of his frenzy. He bewilders 
his own ps ne when he wishes to bewilder that of the nation, 
If it were possible to believe that Mr. Gladstone is really carried 
away by the feelings which seem to master him, the spectacle 
which he exhibits would be less melancholy than it is. Sincere 
passion is respectable; but there is unhappily such a thing as 
ionate insincerity, a tumult of excited thought and feeling, 
which is the substitute for earnest conviction and genuine impulse, 
and not the expression of them. Mr, Gladstone is an emotional 
as well as a political Opportunist. 

That Mr. Gladstone can use the which he used at. 
Nottingham in the ears of those who know what was the language 
he used a couple of years ago, that he can denounce the present 
administration of Ireland before men who remember what his. 
own administration of Ireland was, is a phenomenon which be~ 
longs to the morbid pathology of politics. To Mr. Gladstone 
things are right or wrong according as they suit or do not suit 
Mr. Gladstone’s convenience. To Mr. Gladstone truth seems to 
be what the majority believe or show a disposition to believe; 
expediency is what the majority are inclined todo. Mr, Gladstone's 
political career resolves itself into a series of efforts, mostly suc- 
cessful, to put himself on the winning side, not to make the side 
on which he is win, That is a very different thing, and the 
difference distinguishes him from the best among his predecessors 
in politics, They have endeavoured to rally the majority to their 
principles, and not to recruit them to the side of their personal 
ambition. Mr, Gladstone has reversed their procedure. An old 
Parliamentary hand may juggle and conjure so as even to trick 
himself. The Vicar of Bray was, no doubt, tirmly persuaded that it 
was for the interest of Bray that he should remain its vicar. He is 
reported to have been a plausible, persuasive, and self-persuasive per- 
son, with great capacity of seeing various sides of the same question, 
an opportunist before opportunism, and firmly convinced that in 
order to be useful he must occupy a recognized sphere of usefulness. 
Opportunism is itself a neutral phrase. It has acquired a bad 
meaning because it has often been found indistinguishable from 
dexterous self-seeking. ‘The opportunist, in the legitimate sense, 
keeps an end he thinks right steadily in view, but seizes the favour- 
able moment for giving effect to it; he regards the times and 
seasons, and when he sees them apt for his purpose turns them to 
account. But there is another sort of opportunism, which is of a 
purely personal character. The opportunist of this type takes 
a policy or measure as soon as he sees that it is likely to win, 
abandons it as soon as he sees it is likely to lose. Happily, as 
nothing is so blind as self-interest, unilluminated by any higher 
motive, the opportunist of this order is more likely than not to be 
mistaken. What he sees is so very little as compared with what 
he does not see. One need not be as great an arithmetician as 
Cassio, or any ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer whom our readers 
may prefer as an illustration, to perceive that eighty-tive Irish votes 
will make a considerable difference in the divisions of the House 
of Commons. But the effect which bargaining for them, in 
repudiation of the convictions of a lifetime, and in absolute dis- 
regard even of the emphatic declarations of a few months back— 
the etlect which this may have on the feeling of the nation can- 
not be judged wholly by the rules of arithmetic. It requires an 
indefinable something else, a certain sense of the value of conduct 
in public life, a recognition that convenience is not everything, 
and that honour is something—the neglect of which falsities the 
most infallible arithmetic. The perception cannot be conveyed to 
the man who is naturally without it. He may use the lang 
of moral conviction in an imitative way, and he is likely a little 
to exaggerate it as blind poets habitually overdo visual deserip- 
tions, But it expresses no true sentiment which gives him 
guidance on his way. 

Let us suppose that disestablishment of a Church in any 
district, province, or principality is in question. There are three 
statesmen. Mr. Obstinate says, I think disestablishment right 
and useful, and I will fight for it till I am fairly beaten. Mr. 
Faithful says, I think it wrong and mischievous, and I will 
resist it till resistance is no longer possible. Mr, Facing- 
both-ways remarks, Far be it from me to say that disesta- 
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think to be wrong, or shall be ready a short time hence to attack 
what I think to be right, is no concern of anybody's. Which- 
ever course you may be disposed to take, I am at your service. 
W. E. G. and Co, contract for the demolition of old institutions 
and the sale of waste materials on the most advantageous terms. 
This entire abnegation of political principle, though it illustrates 
in the first instance the peculiarities of a single and singular cha- 
racter, illustrates much more. That character, through the 
curious blending of certain elements of strength with its most 
icious weaknesses, has impressed itself upon the political 
temper of the time. It bas given rise to a whole school of politi- 
cians, who have abandoned any idea that it is their duty to inform 
and guide the public mind, and who are ready to take their in- 
structions from it, or from any vote-disposing agency with which 
they can get into relations. The art of politics for them consists 
of two branches—first, the art of getting into the House of 
Commons and keeping there; and, secondly, the art of getting 
into office and keeping in office. 


LIFE ON THE AUSTRIAN ALMS. 


VERY one who has travelled in the Alps must have been 
struck by the beauty of the upland meadows. Out of a 
and forbidding gorge one issues suddenly upon grassy 
slopes which rival in brilliant verdure the best kept of English 
lawns. They look strangely tiny when compared with the depths 
belowthem and the grey heights; but almost from the day on which 
the heavy winter snow melts to that on which it again fails they 
are fringed and broidered over with Alpine flowers. It seems as 
if the plants know that the summer accorded them is short, and 
therefore make haste to display their beauty, and crowd upon 
each other with a variety of charms, intended doubtless to delight 
the eyes of insects rather than men. Though one finds that the 
ground is rougher to the feet than it appears to the eye, it forms 
a grateful rest from the hard climbing which has been accom- 
plished and that which is still to follow. 

These pastures form an important of the wealth of the 
villages that may be seen glimmering through the pine trees far 
beneath. They enable the peasants to rear a larger quantity of 
¢attle than the ground at the bottom of the valleys would feed, 
even if it were not to a large extent used for other purposes, and 
it is upon them that the butter and cheese which form a valuable 
article of export are chiefly me oe Nature, of course, imposes 
restrictions to their use. In winter they are inaccessible, and 
when even the chamois are compelled to seek a perilous meal in 
the lower regions the thriftiest goat would find it impossible to 
pick up a living upon them. It is only late in the spring that the 
¢attle can be driven up, and they have to retire to their stalls in 
the villages early in the autumn, unless a worse fate awaits them. 
As the herds and flocks pass up or down the rough mountain ways, 
the stranger might almost suppose that he was in the presence 
of a nomadic race, for life on the heights is a temporary 
matter, and all that one requires there has to be carried up upon 
one’s shoulders. This necessitates a considerable amount of 
frugality, which is not always agreeable to the chance tourist in 
unfrequented districts. The welcome he receives is warm, and 
any amount of milk, butter, and cheese is placed at his disposal ; 
but the stale black bread is often to be had only in very limited 
quantities, and if, in a fit of unwonted generosity, the chief herds- 
man produces his private bottle of spirits, he evidently feels 
that you are enjoying an entertainment which no money can ade- 
quately recompense. On fashionable tracks there are, of course, 
mountain cot where the traveller will find that every reason- 
able wish of his can be gratified ; but these are only wayside inns 
in disguise. The cows are little more than stage properties, like 
‘the stuffed chamois which an enterprising Swiss hotelkeeper is 
aid to have had occasionally placed on the cliffs above his estab- 
lishment in order to stimulate the poetical emotions of his guests ; 
at most they are a source of seco’ profit, the true milch cow 
is the tourist. 

The mountain meadows have various names in different parts of 
the German Alps, but the one which is almost universally under- 
stood and which the popular songs may be said to have rendered 
classical is alm. They are occupied from three to five months, 
according to their position, and during this time those who 
have charge of the herd see little or nothing of the external 
world. Once a week a messenger is sent from the village to 
Provide them with necessaries, and now and then a peasant will 

imb the steep to see how his cattle are prospering; but other- 
wise the jiten, the timber cottages in which they live and 
where the cattle are housed, form the whole of their world. It 
Would seem as if there must be a monotonous uniformity in such a 
life, but the tenure by which such pasture-lands are held, and the 
Way in which they are managed, differ so greatly in various parts 
of the country as to render an examination of it byno means un- 


Whea the alm is the property of the village it is frequently let, 


perty 
thoaly in the Southern Alps. In such cases the man who 
it sometimes pays a fixed price for every mileh cow which is 
sent up to him, and has a right to all that it produces, while he is 
for all the calves and oxen committed to his care. More 
ly, however, he demands a certain sum of money, or a 
Péleentage of the cheese and butter produced from the cattle 


which he pastures. In Southern Carinthia Italians are considered 
the best tenants. They take the meadows for a term of years, and 
do their best to improve them. When the season is over, they 
carry the manure to such places as need fertilizing, and make 
runnels to prevent the rain from carrying it away. In the spring 
they build paths to enable the cows to ascend to pasturage that 
would otherwise be inaccessible, and they are careful to keep the 
springs and brooks, which are required for dairy as well 
as for watering the cattle, scrupulously clean. They also manage 
their herds better, as they drive the cows home early in the fore- 
noon, and keep them shut up for three or four hours before 
milking them. In a word, the Italian expends more labour on his 
holding than the inhabitants are inclined to do, and he conse- 
quently makes more out of it. The men who take alms always 
live upon them and do the more important part of the work them- 
selves, while they hire for the season such men and boys as they 
may require. 

Tn many, perhaps in most, cases, however, the alm belongs to 
the Government, and the villagers possess only a right of common 
upon it. The officials who are responsible for the forests have then 
a considerable claim to interfere, and the whole management 
becomes more complicated. Every landed proprietor has the 
right of sending cattle to the alm. The number which each is 
entitled thus to provide with free summer pasturage used to be 
determined by a rough calculation of the capacity of his stalls for 
winter housing, but it has now been legally fixed. According to 
the present scale, six goats are considered equal toa cow. This is 
a great grievance in the eyes of the foresters,some of whom boldly 
assert that a single goat does more harm than half a dozen cows, 
as it prefers young trees to the daintiest grass, and can climb the 
steepest acclivities, where it is at once most desirable and most 
difficult for them to grow. A small number, such as the poor can 
send, are said to do little injury, because they can be kept within 
due bounds, but large flocks are destructive both of the meadows 
and the neighbouring woods. The foresters, therefore, wish the 
number of goats which each proprietor can send to the mountains 
to be legally restricted ; and when one remembers the vital im- 
portance which the preservation of the upland woods possesses 
for the whole of the community, it cannot be said that their 
opinions are unworthy of attention. 

In districts where the alms are the property of the Government, 
but subject to rights of common, the villagers select their own 
Senner, or chief herdsman, and the produce is divided among 
them. This is not an easy matter, as in order to render the dairy 
profitable the milk daily obtained must be treated as part of a 
common stock, and the quantity yielded by single cows varies 
greatly. In order to secure some amount of fairness they are all 
milked separately on the second and the third day of their stay 
upon the meadows, and the milk of each is carefully measured in 
the presence of the proprietor or his representatives. The test is 
repeated two or three times in the course of the summer, and thus 
a scale is formed, in accordance with which the butter and cheese 
are divided. As milk differs greatly in quality this system by no 
means ensures theoretical exactness, but in practice the injustice 
done is probably small, as all the cattle of a single village usually 
belong to the same race. 

The systems above described are almost universally adopted 
in the South Austrian Alps, but in Vorarlberg and many parts of 
Upper Austria and the Tyrol the alms are, to a great extent, 
managed by the peasants themselves, though an experienced ae. 
man is now generally appointed. When the alm is comparatively 
accessible, the proprietors take the responsibility of managing it 
by turns, and often remove to it with such members of their 
family as can be of use there and spared from the field labour 
below. The whole of the manual dairy work is here done by 
women, who are never to be found on the mountain pastures of 
Carinthia and Carniola, and the village girls look upon their 
absence from home as a holiday, though it is one that involves a 
good deal of hard work. They are always accompanied by male 
relations, but life on the heights is of necessity tree and uncon- 
ventional, and it affords many leisure hours. ‘here is always a 
zither in the Sennhiite, and every now and then youths will climb 
the rugged path to have a confidential chat, or to press their suits, 
When the charge from one family to another, the ascending 
party is accompanied by troops of friends, and, though their number 
has considerably diminished before the heights are reached, the 
greater part of the night is usually spent in merrymaking. This 
is the form of alm-life, about which the popular poets of the Alps 
have so much to say, and it is difficult to name any existing social 
conditions that would be likely to suggest more lyrical or pastoral 
subjects. The enforced seclusion among the grandest scenery, the 
lowing herds, the wealth of flowers, the simple life, the hours of 
rustic labour, and the time for song are the very things that poets 
in all ages have loved to imagine and describe. That the reality 
is not always so attractive those who have spent a night on an 
alm will probably be ready to confess. 

_ The post of Senner, like all the positions which secure distinction, 
is an anxious one. On the upper pastures the Senner is an absolute 
ruler, but constant attention is necessary to avoid accidents, and 
in some places and states of the weather the greatest care can 
hardly prevent one or two of the cattle from falling over the 
precipices. Even when the carcass can be reached it is rarely 
worth the expense of removal; it is simply flayed, and left to feed 
the ravens and other birds of prey that scent it from afar. 
In some of the more dangerous districts, it is true, men of a 
dubious nationality appear during the summer months, who buy 
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the fallen beasts, strip off the flesh, and dry it in the sun, 
to sell, as it is supposed, in unknown markets. But the prices 
they offer are Jow, and they themselves are regarded with un- 
reasoning horror. They speak broken German, the Slovenians 
protest that they do not belong to their kindred, and the Italians 
deny all acquaintance with them. Whence they come and whither 
they go nobody seems to know, and no woman has ever been 
seen in their company. So they wander about in pairs, excluded 
from all other human fellowship, the pariahs of the Southern 
Alps. 

In spite of the small sums occasionally offered by these uncanny 
merchants the annual loss caused by accidents to cattle is con- 
siderable, and though, unless gross negligence can be proved, this 
falls upon the proprietors, the Senner has to bear the discredit. 
It is therefore a triumph for him when the season closes without 
any misfortune having occurred. Then the horns of the cattle 
are wreathed with mountain flowers, his attendants carry nose- 
gays in their hats and hands, the villagers come out to meet 
them, the evening is spent in revelry, and he is the hero of the 
festival. 


THE PORTRAITS OF MARY STUART. 


XIR WALTER SCOTT, in The Abbot, when he first introduces 


Queen Mary Stuart to his readers, remarks: —“ It is in vain 
to say that the portraits which exist of this remarkable woman 
are not like each other; for, amidst their discrepancy, each 

general features which the eye at once acknowledges as 
peculiar to the vision which our imagination has raised while we 
read her history for the first time, and which has been impressed 
upon it by the numerous prints and pictures which we have seen.” 
Had the illustrious poet-novelist been able to ss singularly 
interesting series of portraits of all kinds of this unfortunate 
Princess exhibited at Peterborough during the past summer he 
would unquestionably have been able to form even a more 
accurate estimate of her personal charms than he has, and we 
can well imagine how he would have delighted in it, The 
number of different portraits shown is very great—exceeding 
a hundred—and very few of them are replicas. They may 
be classed under three headings—the authentic, the posthu- 
mous, and the apocryphal, or purely fanciful. Perhaps never 
before have so many portraits of a single individual been gathered 
together in one small room ; and though, as Sir Walter remarked, 
they nearly all differ in one point or other, still they certainly 
bear a strong “family likeness.” It should be observed that 
those by really great artists immediately oe ~ the visitor 
as being likenesses of a most beautiful woman. They were either 
painted when she was in France, or immediately after her retreat 
to Scotland. Her later portraits, which have done so much to 
shake belief in her reputation for beauty, are by local artists, 
who were, indeed, mere signboard painters. The “ posthumous” 
rtraits, if so they may be called, are replicas of a sketch made 
y Amyas Carwood, a near relative of Elizabeth Curle, one of the 
ladies in attendance upon the Queen, at her agony. He made a 
rapid sketch of the dreadful scene, and also of Mary Stuart, as she 
walked, “with awe-striking majesty,” to meet her doom. Some 
months after the execution, and being in France, to oblige 
Elizabeth Curle he painted a full-length picture from his sketch, 
and with the assistance of his memory and the suggestions of 
Elizabeth, who, since she had shared “ prison, was familiar 
with every detail of her face and figure. The original is in the 
ion of the Governor of Blair College, and the best known 
replica is at Windsor—both are shown at Peterborough. There is 
another posthumous picture of Mary, representing her severed 
head upon a charger. This is said to have been painted b 
Zucchero. The original sketch was made by Mistress Elizabe 
Curle’s brother Sebastian, and the finished picture from it belongs 
to the United Service Museum, and, together with two replicas, is 
shown at Peterborough. 

The apocryphal portraits of this unfortunate Queen are very 
numerous, and are confounded with an equal number of purely 
“fancy pictures,” all of which, however, have, independently of 
the famous headdress, something about them which renders any 
written statement for whom they are intended quite unnecessary, 
The most beautiful portrait of Siasen Mary exhibited at Peter- 
borough is one belonging to Mr. John Ferrier. It is by Juan de 
Medina, and was painted when Mary was Dauphiness, and only 
fifteen years of age. In this small but truly magnificent work we 
behold her still in the bloom of girlhood, the incarnation of 

outhful beauty, with roses on her well-rounded cheeks, with 

ight hazel eyes, with an arch, mischievous expression lurking 
in them, and shaded by exceptionally long lids and delicately- 
pencilled eyebrows. The mouth is full and smiling, the chin and 
neck exquisitely modelled, and the hair precisely of the colour of 
the famous lock which the Queen treasures, but, after some re- 
luctance, graciously allowed to be included among the Peter- 
borough relics. It is of the loveliest golden hue, and very fine, 
A headdress of gold, studded with immense rubies and emeralds, 
confines it; but, owing to the bold width and height of the brow, 
even at this early age Mary Stuart had evidently been made 
aware that it was necessary In some way to soften this feature, 
which gave her at times almost a masculine appearance. For 
this pu an ingenious contrivance was invented, which she 
eventually converted into the headdress that still bears her name. 


With scarcely an exception, Mary Stuart's early portraits have 9 
jewel of some size banginz just over the centre of her forehead— 
a clever device, which obliterates, without diminishing its air of 
majestic command, that somewhat virile air common to women 
with abnormally intellectual and handsome brows. The Duke of 
Portland possesses a picture much smaller than the one just 
described, but very like it in its details. It was painted at about 
the same time, and is attributed to Pourbus. The face is quite 
as enchantingly beautiful, but less girlish, owing, perhaps, to the 
fact that the colour has faded. Paris Bordone, who was at the 
Court of Henry IL., is well known to have painted several portraits: 
of Mary Stuart, of which there is a magnificent example at Milan, 
in the possession of Marchese Trivulzio. Miss Fletcher sends a 
rofile of Mary Stuart by Bordone, richly coloured and thoroughly 
Gensttien in treatment. The outline of the face is absolutely 
faultless. The nose is straight, with a slight curve, however, 
above the nostrils, which are very sensitive. In later years, when 
sorrow had sharpened the Queen's features, the bridye of her nose 
became visible, and gave it a certain — inflection, very 
noticeable in her later portraits, and notably so on the tomb at 
Westminster. Primavera’s medallion shows no trace whatever of 
this slight defect. His profile of Mary might be that of a 
Grecian goddess, albeit there is a curious tearful expression in 
the eyes, which instantly recalls the last portraits taken of the 
Empress Eugénie. A fine copy, by Mr. Henry Shaw, was 
shown of a portrait of Mary Stuart, representing her as stand- 
ing under a tree, with a distant view of Edinburgh. This 
is the only picture in which she a ridiculously attired. 
The original was sent by Mary to Elizabeth by Lord Seton. 
The Queen loans a rare engraving of Mary and Darnley by 
Elstracke, and the original drawings in crayon by Frangois 
Clouet, dit Janet, painter to Heury IL, representing 
Stuart wearing the deutl blanc for her first husband in 1560,. 
The face is extremely beautiful, but bears signs of premature 
age and grief. It is, however, unquestionably one of the most 
authentic contem ow | portraits of Mary Stuart, since its his— 
tory can be oneal bas to James I., who it. The com-- 
panion drawing is supposed to be Darnley, and both have been 
arranged in the same . In this picture we see the famous 
Marie Stuart coif for the first time aw grand complet. The Duke. 
of Portland sends a picture of Mary as a widow, wearing the 
white mourning robes of a French queen, which are so elaborate 
that, had it not been for the towering stature of the unhappy 
Princess, she must have looked like a mere bundle of laces and. 
uzes. Close to it is shown a very remarkable little picture of 
os Mary in a most picturesque costume. She is represented 
as standing in a wainscoted room leaning by a table. Her head- 
dress consists of rows of fine white lawn, twisted round and round. 
the back of the head to better secure, as it were, her celebrated. 
cap, which, however, is covered at the back with a veil of the 
thinnest tissue of silver. The Queen’s dress is open at the throat, 
round which is entwined a magnificent pearl necklace. The wide 
white silk sleeves are enriched with an arabesque pattern of in-. 
finite delicacy and beauty wrought in pearls of all sizes. The 
dark velvet petticoat is cut vopaeen to display the ankles, which, 
by the way, like the feet, are very thin and encased in black hose,. 
with red sandals. Over her shoulders she wears a loose cloak of 
the royal Stuart tartan, trimmed with grey fur. At Dalkeith 
Palace Mary is re nted as wearing a very long stand-up collar 
edged with pearls and adorned with a little bouquet of corn-- 
flowers and poppies, a nosegay of which is also coquettishly stuck 
in her cap, which in this instance is peculiarly elegant and so0- 
contrive as to it a more than ly liberal glimpse of her 
auburn hair. The small miniature said to be of Mary sent by the. 
Duke of Buccleuch is evidently a portrait of Mary of Guise, who- 
wears a very odd headgear of a black billycock hat stuck rather 
waggishly on the se of a plain white head-dress. His Grace 
an rtrait of of Scots in a. 
ric cap and ruff, and wearing a single 1 earring. 
Rev. E. Bradley’s celebrated miniature as 
still in mourning for Francis II. She isa very beautiful yo 
woman; but it is the only portrait in which her hair is mt ree 
as Scott describes it, “dark brown.” All the other portraits are 
at one on this point, proving thereby the authenticity of the lock 
preserved by the Queen, and also that, since she possessed naturally 
the fashionable colour of the day, there was no need for her to 
use any of the dyes then, as now, so greatly in vogue. Of the 
full-length portraits none is so interesting as the one sent by the 
Governor of Blair wg It was, as already stated, formerly 
the property of Elizabeth Curle, and was bequeathed by her in 
1620 to the seminary or Scots’ College at Douai. Her brother 
Sebastian was at that time a student or professor there. Here it 
remained until the outbreak of the Revolution in France (the 
Reign of Terror). The inmates of the College were obliged to fly, 
and the portrait was taken out of its frame, rolled up, and hidden. 
inachimney. The late Rev. Charles Gordon, of. Aberdeen,. was 
at that time a student of the College, and helped to hide it. In 
1814 it was taken from its place of concealment, transferred to 
the Scottish Benedictine Convent in Paris, and finally brought to 
Scotland in 1830 by the late Bishop Patison and deposited at 
Blair. The Queen is seen walking majestically towards the block, 
and holding in her outstretched hand a crucifix. Her costume is 
of black satin, with a long train. She wears her favourite cap 
covered with a long veil of the thinnest gauze, edged with lace. 
The original veil is shown at Peterborough, but it is probably only 
one-half of it; for, notwithstanding its length, it oul not 
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ibly have covered the figure as completely as represented in 
the picture. It is divided by thicker threads into a number of 
small squares, forming a pattern, and also belonged to Elizabeth 
Curle. After many adventures it fell into the hands of the Cardinal 
of York, who left it by his will to Sir John Cox Hippesley, who 
had helped him to obtain his pension from the British Government. 
On close examination of the portrait the writer perceived some | 
half-effaced lines indicating this chessboard-like pattern, What | 
is specially remarkable about this picture is, that it affords us an | 

rtunity of flatly contradicting one of Mr. Froude’s unkindest 

most mischievous remarks anent the Queen of Scots. That 
historian, it will be remembered, intimates that, in “ order to pro- 
duce a dramatic sensation on the scaffold,” she had put on under 
ber black dress a suit of vivid crimson, so that ‘‘ when she took off 
her upper dress she stood on the black scaffold with the black 
figures round her, blood red from head to foot.” Now Amyas 
Carwood in his picture has introduced in the left corner, as if seen 
through a window, a representation of the tragedy on the scaffold. 
The Queen is shown as kneeling to receive her coup de grdce. She- 


wears, it is true, a red under-shirt with no sleeves; but as there passed 


was no necessity for her to divest herself of her petticoat, she still _ 
retains that garment, and it is of black satin. The same will be— 
seen in two other very old pictures representing this terrible scene ; 
ergo, we may conclude that, though, like most of her contempora- 
ries, the Queen wore underclothes of scarlet wool or cloth—there 
was, and is still, a prejudice in favour of this colour—she did not 
“ stand ” for dramatic effect arrayed in “ blood red from head to 
foot.” 


This picture also confirms the statement that every vestige of 
Queen Mary's clothing which she had not already given away | 
Before she suffered death was immediately destroyed, being burnt | 
before the spectators retired. Outside the open door of the hall 
Amyas Carwood shows us a bonfire being made of her effects. The — 
three different severed heads of Mary Stuart on a charger or plate | 
are evidently not contemporary. The best known is attributed, as 
already explained, to that Figaro of Elizabethan painters, Zucchero, 
who is made to father another curious full-length picture of Mary | 
standing and holding by the hand her son James I., which belongs 
to the Drapers’ Company. It is evidently not contemporary, for | 
they could never have been taken with James when he was six 
or seven years of age, and the face is round and commonplace. 
Most possibly it was painted to please James I. in after years, and 
nted by him to the Worshipful Company in question. It is 
in Zucchero’s style, however, but there is a fashion of attributing 
all questionable pictures of this period to this painter, or else to 
Antonio Moro, The portrait of Mary sent by Mrs. S.C. J. Wood, 
and a copy of the one by Medina, in the ion of Lord Ailsa, 


has a suspiciously strong resemblance to Elizabeth. Lord Hartington 
sends a delightful portrait of } 


—the original from Hardwick, 
engraved in Miss Strickland’s Eminent Englishwomen. Mr. H.C. 
Howard's contribution is the portrait by Jean de Court, from 
Greystock, which represents Mary as the happy belle reine of 
Francis I]. The face is exquisitely beautiful, and the costume 
surprisingly magnificent. The Queen wears a marvellous robe of 
rich red velvet blazing with every kind of precious stone. On her 
head she wears a charming little red cap with a feather, perched 
on the top of her usual headdress. 

The number and variety of portraits of Queen Mary Stuart 
shown at the Tercentenary Exhibition is simply, as Dominie 
Sampson would have remarked, “ igious!” and it would be 
impossible to here mention even a tenth of them at any length. 
We have briefly noticed the most remarkable; but, after examin- 
ing them all with great attention, we may safely conclude and 
assert that even the high estimate made of Queen Mary’s beauty 
by Sir Walter Scott is not in the least exaggerated. His glowing | 
description of her charms in The Abbot is but a just and graphic — 
one. He errs in one particular alone. This Queen’s hair was not 
“dark brown.” It was of the fairest auburn, and the lock of it 
sent by the Queen bears no trace whatever of having at any time 
tions. It is a curious fact 


that it was accidentally discovered in the secret drawer of a 
beautiful cabinet of tortoiseshell inlaid with buhl, known to have 
belonged to Charles I., who inherited it from his father, who in 
his turn was doubtless well acquainted with its history. Scott 
had evidently only seen the portraits in Scotland, which, 
such as those in Holyrood Palace the Castle at Edinburgh, are 
very old and faded, the red hue of the hair tints having turned 
black or been repainted. ‘There is no reason to believe that Mary 
Stuart indulged in wigs. Her hair was of the colour then most 
in vogue, and she had no reason to interfere with it by any arti- 
| means. That it was exceptionally abundant is proved by 
the fact that, after her head was cut off, the executioner held it 
up to her ‘‘enemies and the friends of Elizabeth by the hair.” 
features were of Grecian outline; possibly the nose was a 
little too long for perfection. Her eyes were dark hazel; her eye- 
brows unusually arched and well pencilled, and a few shades 
darker than her hair. The mouth was charming, and the chin 
and throat exquisitely sensitive and delicate; the brow rather 
too massive, a defect artfully corrected by the most charming and 
becoming of headdresses ever invented. Add to these transcen- 
t charms a brilliant and changeful complexion, a commanding 
and elegant figure of more than ordinary height, and all the 
Staces of manner and most of the accomplishments of her artistic 
ge, and some idea may be formed even now of Mary of Scotland. 


| to attend to it. 


A WINTER'S WORK IN EGYPT. 


HERE is a valley near the Cataracts which is not mentioned 
in any of the ptian guide-books, or in any of the letters 
of Lepsius, Brugsch, or Mariette from the Nile, The last- 


' named had bably visited it; and, at least, there would have 


been no use in saying he had not, as when a new discovery was 
made in t he had a pleasant way of observing that he knew 
all about it , but was keeping the secret until he had time 
ertain it is, neither he nor any one else pub- 
lished a description of this strange place, the scene of a consider- 
able part of the labours of Mr. Petrie and Mr. Griffith during the 
past winter. Tourists and others going south from Assuan will 
remember that when they have emerged from the town and its 
surrounding ruins, and have crossed the ancient Arab cemetery, 
a wide pathway is formed through the heavy sand for some hun- 
dreds of yards by a wall of mud brick, now worn down almost 
to the surface of the ground. The road to the “ Mahatta,” or 
station, above the Cataract soon leaves it, and pew pee le have 
over it without seeing it. If, however, ins of turni 

westward towards the river, we continue to trace the course 

the wall, we come into the granite quarries, cross them, and then 
find ourselves in a wide valley, lined on either hand by great cliffs 
of syenite, and traversed through its whole length, down almost 
to the Island of Phile, by the crude brick wall. The ancient 
Egyptians built the wall, no doubt, in the first instance as a 
protection, not against human enemies, but against the drifts 
of sand which, owing to the } ay, northerly wind, covered 
up their quarries and made delicate work often quite impos- 
sible. The wall when it was entire rose perhaps some twenty 
feet, and ran from north-west to south-east for about five miles, 
through the best and most accessible part of the quarry, and all 
along its course the faces of the cliffs are covered with writing. 
The inscriptions are of the highest historical importance, for they 
are all more or less of the nature of official documents, and they 
range in date from the almost incalculably remote period of the 
Eleventh Dynasty of Manetho down to the Ptolemies and even 
the Romans. In the midst, on a solitary red granite boulder, 
is the figure of a king smiting his enemies, a replica, or copy, of 
the well-known figure at Sinai, where Seneferu, in the oldest 


| Imown hieroglyphic inscription, describes his chastisement of Arab 


marauders. But the figure in the Assuan quarries is that of 
Sethi I., the father of Rameses II., a comparatively modern 
Pharaoh. Mr. Petrie and Mr. Griffith copied everything that was 
worth copying, and have brought home an immense number of 
names, and even pedigrees, of personages unknown to Leiblein 
from the Eleventh Dynasty down. “The private lists of names 
of families,” Mr, Petrie says, describing his labours in The 
Babylonian and Oriental Record, “ are unparalleled,” a dozen or 
twenty sometimes appearing in a single inscription. Most of these 
documents appear to be of a votive character, and express thanks 
to Anuké, the Goddess of the Cataract, for a successful passage. 
The Twelfth Dynasty inscriptions are the fullest, the best cut, and 
the most important. It was Mr. Petrie’s good fortune also to 
find the earliest inscription yet seen on the island of Abu, or 
Elephantine, a record relating to the first king of the Fifth 
Dynasty, with many other names close by. “The rock seems,” 
he says, “like a royal register of the place, and no other s 

is so given over to cartouches ; moreover, most of these are ear: 
than any other rock inscriptions in the district.” 

There are many interesting records at Silsilis, the Gebel Silsileh 
of the Arabs, This is the place where the limestone formation of 
Lower Egypt gives way to sandstone, and the range, which seems 
to cross the Nile at right angles, must at a remote period have 
been broken down by the river. It is sometimes thought that 
the breaking down of the Silsilis barrier drained Nubia, and re- 
duced it to its present sterile condition. Here Mr, Petrie and 
Mr. Griffith found a road which led round the rocks, “and the 
crowd of inscriptions,” he says, “of the Eleventh, Twelfth, and 
Thirteenth dynasties is astonishing.” All were copied—a task 
which most explorers would have thought a winter's work in 
itself. Not so our explorers, who treated Silsilis merely as an 
episode, and visited Deir el Gibrawi, near Siut and Rifa, further 
south, where “a range of grand tombs awaited a copyist,” also 
Shekh Gabr, Hieraconpolis and El Kab opposite, Wasta and 
Helwan, Atfih, and finally Dashur, where Mr. Petrie spent two 
months in @ tent surveying the very interesting pyramids of that 
place, and discovering, ‘“ while exploring in the desert west of 
them, the line of the Roman road from Memphis to the Faium, 
marked out with stones at intervals of 2,000, 1,000, and 500 
cubits of 20°6 inches.” 

But the chief work of the winter is not mentioned in the above 
summary. At Thebes Mr. Petrie’s chief employment was the 
moulding of an immense number of heads from the sculptures 
which represent foreigners of the time of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
and later, A hundred and forty casts were taken besides photo- 
graphs; and a museum of “types” of the highest value and 
interest has thus been formed. Mr. Petrie proposes to distribute 
sets of these casts and photographs to applicants at cost price, and 
it is to be hoped that as many Jubilee museums as possible will be 
endowed with examples from this truly marvellous collection. It 
was exhibited and a paper read on it at the recent meeting of the 
British Association at Manchester, where the paper took the 
form of a report for a Committee, of which Mr. Francis Galton is 
the chairman, pb ore Ay Mr. Tomkins also read a paper 
on the subject, and gave equivalents of a number of hi 
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glyphic proper names, which, if he is right, will lead to some very 
startling results, 

The casts are at present on view at South Kensington, the 
gallery in which the objects collected by the Palestine Explora- 
tion "Fond are exhibited having been kindly lent for the purpose | 
by the managers of the Fund. We described these galleries not | 
long ago, and pointed out that the visitor to that labyrinth of | 
squalid sheds which lies to the west of Exhibition Road should | 
enter by the door nearest to the post office to reach the room 
in question. The first screen contains, as well as the casts of 
foreigners, one or two which represent the fellah type of the 
ym period ; and its resemblance to the faces of the people 
of Punt, or Pun, as Mr. Petrie prefers to call it, the sacred 
land at the southern end of the Red Sea, as represented in the 
sculptures of the tomb of Queen Hashepsu, is very remarkable. 
Can the ancient Egyptians have been right in attributing their 
own origin, as well as that of their gods, to the holy coast? 
Were the ruling race of Egypt sprung from the Ta Neter, the 
land of the Gods? But further, when we look at the whole 
series of Punite casts, and add to them the Punic, the Phoenician 
and the Philistine types, of all of which examples are here from 
various monuments, the racial identification is remarkable. 
Among these men with high noses the family resemblance is 
extraordinary. We may compare a Punite (No. 99) from Deir- 
el-Bahari, with a Philistine (No. 182) from Karnac, and they 
might be brothers. A similar face, but differently dressed, is that 
of the Shairdana, who wear a spiked helmet, surmounted by a 
ball, but otherwise closely resemble the ae = oo 
is perhaps right in agreeing with many other ptologists an 
identifylog the Shairdana with the some of 
his identifications of hieroglyphic names are only too simple and 
exact. Habnu is Heban in Syria; Teshfu is Tashfay, Anhimeru 
is Emmamret. The names on the list of Syrian and Jewish 
towns made by Shishak at Karnac yield similarly exact results. 
From Thmesku, which is identified with Damascus, comes a 
face which might be a portrait of the late Lord Beaconsfield. 
Another Syrian, whose portrait is preserved on the newly- 
opened side of the Temple of Luxor, has the face made so 
familiar a few years ago \ likenesses of Sir Moses Montefiore. 
The transliteration in Thmesku is perfect; but in other words 
there is a difficulty in the Theban confusion between r and J, 
which makes the little boys at Luxor, at the present day, 
say maghlib for maghreb, the west, the sunset. Mr. Tomkins 
and Mr. Petrie see the Lebanon in Remennu, the name to a 
head on the third screen. The greater part of the sculptures at 
Thebes represent Syrian races with whom the kings of the Nine- 
teenth a Twentieth dynasties were constantly at war, That the 
Amara or Amorites, the Sheshu or Arabs, and the people of Judwa 
should resemble each other, is to be expected, and we find it so 
accordingly, the resemblance of the t being in no way 
accidental. Adir may be El Tireh ; iniau, Beyt Hanina; 
Ganaata, Wady Gandta; and the oft-mentioned city of Juteh- 
Melek may be Jerusalem. Types of each are represented in this 
wonderful collection ; and with them we come upon their con- 
geners, the Takrui or Teucrians, the Derdeni or anians, as 
well as the more Arab-looking people of Askalna or Askelon. The 
sup Jewish types are exceedingly like those of their less 
civilized cousins, the Amorites, but with more refinement and 
cunning in their faces. One of the most beautiful of the t 
is that of the Ha-nebu, long identified with the Greeks. 
comes from a slightly earlier sculpture than the rest, the pylon of 
Hor-em-Heb at Karnac. The Greek profile, the long hair and 
well-formed mouth, make this unique relief very interesting. Then 
we have the Mashuash or Maxyes, the Lebu or Libyans, and the 
Thahennu, or people of Then, on the North African coast, west 
of The names of the North Syrian forts on the pylon of 
the esseum have in many cases been identified by translitera- 
tion ; and though some people think that by transliteration, as by 
statistics, you can prove any theory, there is a s simplicity 
and consistency about these not to be passed over. The 
or Rutennu, as the French write it, come next on the third screen, 
beardless, with wonderful full-bottomed wigs; and then the Hit- 
tites, * the filthy Khita ” of the laureate "al Gamtain, who wear 


smaller wigs, and caps with a tag, very like an Egyptian or Greek 


t’s fez. With these are negroes, the Sons of Cush, or 
esh, not to be mistaken in their barbarism and ugliness, yet 
— more exactly portrayed than the Jews or the solitary 
Greek. There is much to study in the costumes also, to which we 
have barely referred; but as each cast is carefully and clearly 
labelled, we cannot but think every visitor to the South yy 20g 
Museum will be able to enjoy this remarkable ethnological . 
It will be on view until Christmas, 


QUEEN ANNE AND HER COURT. 


of minor Powers, whose despatches 
rovide exceptionally trustworthy materials for history, pos- 
ceil better opportunities or superior abilities for turning them 
to account than Ezechiel Spanheim, who at a critical period of 
European politics from the service of the Palatine House 
into that of the Great Elector of Brandenburg and of his son, 
afterwards the first King of Prussia. The Palatine service, at the 


beginning of the century the high school of audacious speculative 


statesmanship, found less ambitious, but almost equally hard, 
tasks impused upon it in the hard and cruel times following upon 
the partial recovery of his inheritance by the Elector Charles 
Lewis; while under the Great Elector a prompt and decisive 
diplomacy was in fashion which might in some respects be com~ 
to the manner of Bismarck himself. Thus it is no wonder 
that a peculiar value should have long been attached to a half- 
diplomatic, half-bistorical memoir composed by so well-trained 
and acute an observer as Ezechiel Spanheim, such as his- Relation 
de la Cour de France, com , in 1690, for the use and delec- 
tation of the Elector Frederick III. of Brandenburg (afterwards 
King Frederick I. of Prussia), of which a new, but not apparently 
a “definitive,” edition was published about five years ago. Dr, 
Doebner, one of the officers of the Berlin archives, and already 
favourably known in England by his publication of some very in- 
teresting and pathetic from the Journals of Queen Mary IL, 
has now brought to light a “ Portrait of Queen Anne of England 
and her Court,” by Ezechiel Spanheim, of which the general scheme 
corresponds to that of the account of the French Court by the same 
hand, though its execution is less elaborate and complete, The 
English “ portrait ” dates from the year 1704, and was put together 
at the express desire of King Frederick I., who naturally enough 
could never hear too much of royal courts. Hitherto absolutely 
unknown, and apparently left unnoticed even by Ranke and his 
disciples, it is printed in full in the new number of the English 
Historical Review, the most appropriate repository for so interest- 
ing a trouvaille, 
rely in the whole omens course of her history has the 
position of Prussia among the European Powers been more dubious 
and less dignitied than in the early years of the brand-new royal 
throne, Its occupant was, notwithstanding his inordinate self- 
importance, politically little more than a cipher among the poten- 
tates with whom it was the ambition of his life to rank. True, his 
soldiers were fighting bravely on Western battlefields, and his diplo- 
matists were intriguing busily in the midst of the great Eastern con- 
flict. But Brandenburg-Prussia counted for very little in either of the 
great struggles which, but for the diplomatic genius of Marlborough, 
might perhaps, after all, have been fused into one. So far as 
England was concerned, the di sbown towards Prussia by 
the maritime Powers was, after the death of William IIL, no 
longer balanced by eager expectations of the rich Orange in- 
heritance ; and probably the closest ties existing between the 
Berlin and London Governments were to be sought in the 
subsidies paid by the latter to the former, and in that blood-money 
over and above the subsidies of which Frederick the Great after- 
wards wrote with so bitter a feeling of shame. Nevertheless, the 
policy of Prussia in this period wus neither unthinking nor, as 
sen has shown, in its results disadvantageous to the future 
of the State; and its agents were, as a matter of course, expected 
to keep a close watch over the development of English affairs and 
action, upon which the personal c r of Queen Anne and the 
magnates of her Court and Cabinet could not fail to exercise a 
determining influence. Thus, the task imposed upon Spanheim 
by his master was not the mere —— of a very intelligible 
curiosity. The writer must judged to have admirably 
acquitted himself of his task; for his information is remarkably 
free from slips, and has surprisingly well stood the accidental 
test of time. 

The “ portrait” begins with a brief review of the life of Queen 
Anne before her accession to the throne, and of that of her 
mother, the Duchess of “ Yore.” Room is even found for a brief 
notice of her grandfather's political downfall, though on this 
head Spanheim contents himself with rather loose hearsay—un- 
luckily, the letters from the Court of St. James of his ab 
decessor, Count Schwerin, begin no earlier than 1674. his 
probable that he overrates the effects of King Charles 1I.’s sus- 
picion of the ill office done to him by his Chancellor in the matter 
of the Duchess of Richmond's marriage; but he is careful to 
assign to it no more than a contributory effect. What he has to 
say of the marriage of the Princess Anne to Prince George of 
Denmark (whose reputation, we may observe in ing, has 
suffered unduly from the wit of King Charles and the spleen of 
King William) & more novel interest, As is well 
known, Prince George Lewis of Hanover, afterwards in due course 
Electoral Prince, Elector, and King of Great Britain, was sent to 
England his mother the Duchess Sophia in the year 1681, with 
the view of “ making himself known” there as an eligible match 
for the Princess Anne ; but he was —T recalled by his father, 
Duke Ernest Augustus, in order that the future union of the 
Brunswick-Liineberg dominions might be secured by his marriage 
with his cousin Sophia Dorothea. Considering the nature of the 
mésalliance of which this unhappy Princess was the offspring, it 
is quite refreshing to notice that Spanheim’s statement that the 
Duchess Sophia contrived to let him know that the marriage-project. 
concerning the Princess Anne was, after all, not iy with 
favour at Hanover, “et entr’autres veu la naissance de la Princesse 
Anne du costé de sa Mere, nee d’une famille fort mediocre.” The 
Prince himself, he adds, showed so little disposition towards the 
scheme that it was clear he would do nothing to advance it, “et: 
ce que la dite Princesse Anne, & ce qui m’a esté dit plus d'une fois, 
et d’assez bon lieu, n’auroit pas oublié.” Nor is there any reason 
for rejecting the conclusion that the memory of this slight ef 
have lingered in the singularly tenacious mind of Queen Anne ti 
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There is no necessity for quoting the confirmation given in the 
document before us of the otherwise well-authenticated account of 
the long quarrel between Queen Mary and her sister, the pro- 
Jongation of which after the Queen's death on the part of the 
widowed King may be regarded by those who please as additional 
evidence of his devotion to her memory. On the other hand, we 
do not remember to have read before how the King’s coolness 
towards his sister-in-law was reduced to a still lower temperature 

her refusal to acquaint him with the contents of a letter received 
by her from her father (doubtless the letter sent through “ Madame 
Oglethorpe” not long before his death), “ce qu’Elle auroit évité, 
en aveuant de l’avoir receu, mais de l’avoir bruslé.”. Though 
treated with relative fulness, the whole of the introductory por- 
tion of his subject is dismissed by the author as of inferior siguifi- 
eance, besides being too generally known to need insisting upon. 
And indeed if a fierce light is apt to beat upon a throne, it may 
be said that an almost electric brilliancy is wont to illuminate 
whatever an heir or heiress apparent or presumptive does or leaves 


undone. 
- Arriving at the substance of his august theme, the diplomatic 
reporter at once enters upon a description of the “ constitution de 
la personne ” of the good Queen, which one is unwilling to repeat 
in too precise detail. But, apart from the combination of black 
hair and fair eyes, suggestive of a not very attractive converse of 
a famous Elizabethan ideal, the impression left by the actual por- 
traiture of Spanheim’s “portrait” is decidedly pleasing; more 
especially, he unmistakably credits the Queen with that good 
taste which as the unconscious product of habit is so common an 
accompaniment of royal station. The ambassador rather indignantly 
defends the Queen against the silly gossip which accused her of 
intemperance—a failing not altogether unknown to ladies of her 
day, but which it would be difficult to bring home to any of the 
later Stuarts, if we may overlook the venial escapades in 
this direction of Charles II., and cast a veil over the pitiable 
decay of his unfortunate great-grandson. Spanheim prognosti- 
eates many years of life for Queen Anne; and, though his 
phecy was not very amply fulfilled, she may truly be said to 
ave lived too long for nearly all the recipients of her special 


eonfidence. 


Among the Queen's “ qualities and inclinations” the writer, 
who in this part of the sketch shows great propriety of feeling as 
well as judgment, rightly singles out her straightforwardness 
(“honnesteté”) and her attachment to religion. Like a true 
German, he insists upon the intimate connexion between this 
latter quality and her devotion to her husband. Hence her love 
of domestic tranquillity, and her aversion, increased by the recent 
calamity of the Duke of Gloucester’s death, to Court entertain- 
ments, such as balls, concerts, or plays. “ En sorte que ces diver- 
tissemens ordinaires icy & Londres se reduisent au jeu de la 
Bassette, 4 quoy Elle donne lieu les soirées destinées 4 tenir 
cercle.” Spanheim adds that this restriction of the amusements of 
the Court is by no means in accordance with popular sentiment, 
which is further annoyed by the long absences of the Court at 
Windsor during the whole of the summer and part of the autumn. 
There were, however, receptions at the Castle every Wednesday 
before dinner, and Sunday, the regular Cabinet Council day (as 
we learn from Roger North it had been already in the time of 
King Charles II.) The Queen's only diversions were walking, 
bunting (no doubt in her chair), roe f the basset-table aforesaid. 
Of the “ character of her mind” the writer has less to note, but 
what he says is well said. Queen Anne was undoubtedly (if we 
mf rather roughly abbreviate his polite sentences) both docile 

obstinate; and the whole character of her government was 
largely determined by her rooted unwillingness to give her con- 
it. 

It was natural that under such a sovereign the system of 
Cabinet government, which had already advanced far in previous 
Teigns, should have been still further develo The section of 
Spanheim’s memoir which treats of this subject, though too long 
for extraction, is particularly worth attention, as showing that 
already in the early part of Queen Anne's reign the personal 
composition and the distinct functions of the Cabinet Council were 
matters of public notoriety, and that its meetings were beld under 
the presidency of the sovereign with great regularity and frequency. 
At the same time, Spanheim does not fail to note that within the 
Cabinet a few Ministers—above all, Godolphin and Marlborough 
(when in England)—formed a still more intimate Council, with 
whom alone the Queen discussed such arcana as the filling up of 

t offices, and “les ménagemens entre les deux is des 
, et des Wights [sic].” Then follow interesting sketches of 
the characters and careers of Godolphin and of the Duke ard 
Duchess of Marlborough. No mention is made of the tradition, 
which, in truth, there seems no sufficient reason for trusting, of 
an early tendre on the part of Anne for the Lord Treasurer ; on 
the contrary, his success is explained by the most solid reasons, 
‘mong the rest by his habit of sticking closely to his own de- 
— of government—finance—and avoiding all distractions 
it; “et ainsi & ne parvistre pas d’entrer dans le détail des 
@utres affaires de la cour et du gouvernement, quelque bonne 
ailleurs qu'il y ait par son credit.” He speaks but little, and 
with great reservation, and his only passions are cards and New- 
market, As mguede Marlborough, who is naturally discussed 
at considerable length, Spanheim takes mors trouble than even 
deacon Coxe thought worth his while in order to prove 
that the Duke, though not “ veritablement d’une extraction de 


famille de Mylord d’Angleterre,” was by no means of so obscure 
adescent as his detractors were eager to allege. This, it must 
be allowed, he only succeeds in demonstrating for the Duke's 
descent on the maternal side. A different accusation brought 
against Marlborough by his envieu., that of “carrying to excess 
his natural inclination towards saving rather than spending,” 
Spanheim seems at no pains to dispute, while reporting this to 
be the solitary defect that could laid to his charge. The 
ambassador is able to bear his personal testimony, from his remi- 
niscences of the negotiations of 1701-2, to the diplomatic talents 
of Marlborough, although a personage not “nourrie dans les 
affaires publiques”; his greatest diplomatic triumph, the taming 
of the young Lion of the North, was still a thing of the future. 
In the opinion of many, the Duke and Duchess, as established 
favourites of the sovereign, were, according to the invariable Eng- 
lish custom, likely before long to be attacked in Parliament; but 
Spanheiw trusts to the great general's victories, and especially to 
“ Hochstet,” to stop the mouths of his adversaries. 

The manuscript concludes rather abruptly with assurances of 
the high consideration shown by the Queen to the Ambassador of 
his Prussian Majesty, and with the not very recondite information 
that Ministers of foreign Powers have to address their inquiries 
on public business to the Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department. It is to be regretted that the writer should appa- 
rently have failed to carry out his intention of giving a more 
complete description of the chief personages in the Court of 
Queen Anne, and more especially some account of the foreign 
representatives accredited to it. 


NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER MEETING. 


i ey late race meeting at Newmarket could hardly have 
begun in more miserable weather. To start with, those who 
went out for amateur touting purposes in the early morning on the 
first day got a —— and it poured throughout the greater 
part of the afternoon. Nor was the racing of a suifliciently high 
character to make up for the deficiencies in the weather. Lord 
Falmouth opened the meeting by winning the first race with his 
two-year-old filly Rada, by Speculum. This filly would appear 
to be a stayer, as she beat two older horses over a mile. 
Seven two-year-olds came out for the Clearwell Stakes of 
7471., and it was generally thought that Socrates could give 
weight all round, which did not say much for a Clearwell Stakes 
field, considering that Socrates had only won one race out of six, 
although his form of late had been respectable, if not brilliant. 
The race was won by the Duke of Hamilton's Nina, who made the 
running, and won easily by half a length from Socrates, who was 
giving her 6 lbs. and weight for sex. This filly, who is by 
Lowlander out of Music, by Stockwell, had only been out twice 
before, and she had been beaten on each occasion, She is very 
heavily engaged, and she seemed to win so easily that she may 
turn outa good filly. There was a dead heat for an unimportant 
handicap, and the deciding heat was won, by a neck, by General 
Owen Williams's three-year-old colt Appenzell. Hall Mark, a 
filly that cost 1,000 guineas as a yearling, but was said to have 
suflered from weak knees, won a Maiden Plate very easily from 
St. Symphorien, An indifferent day's sport was cut short by a 
couple of walks over. 

Apart from the Cesarewitch, which we noticed at some length 
last week, the great event of the Tuesday was the sale of Lord 
Ailesbury’s stud. Twenty-four thoroughbred horses were sold, and 
they oatind 10,496 guineas. The notorious Everitt, who had 
been the innocent cause of the break-up of the stud, was 
sold for 1,110 guineas, He had won just about that sum in 
stakes this season; but as he isa gelding, and this is the end of 
his four-year-old season, he scarcely seemed a very cheap purchase. 
Gallinule, a three-year-old colt by Isonomy, out of Moorhen, that 
had lost every race for which he had run this year, but had won 
three races, including the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes of 
1,336. as a two-year-old, fetched 5,100 guineas. 

The only race of special interest besides the Cesarewitch, on 
the Tuesday, was the Severals Plate, for which the Duke of 
St. Albans’s Galore was made a hot favourite with 11 to 4 laid 
on him. This colt, after running unplaced for the Whitsuntide 
Plate at Manchester, had won the Harrington Plate of gs5ol. 
at Derby, beating Seabreeze at a stone by half a dozen lengths. 
He had also won the Michaelmas Stakes of 5oo/, at Sandown by 
the same distance from the already-mentioned St. Symphorien, to 
whom he was giving a stone, and he had been backed at 12 to 1 
for the Derby. He was now caught in the last few strides and 
beaten by three-quarters of a length by Lord Calthorpe’s Sandal, 


a filly by Kisber out of Shoestring, that had begun her career by 
running third to the Shrew at the Newmarket July Meeting. At 
Goodwood she had won the Halnaker Stakes, and at Derby the 
Devonshire Nursery of 950/., in the latter case beating some 


twenty opponents after starting at 20 to I. 

The Middle Park Plate on the Wednesday produced the 
smallest field in the history of the race. A dozen years ago thirty 
horses started for it, but now the field was reduced to five. For 
the first four — the stakes had amounted to more than 4,000/,; 
in 1866 they had been nearer 5,000/.; but on the late occasion 
they had been only worth 2,235/., which was the lowest sum to 
which they had ever dwindled. This amount seems smaller still 
when we compare it with the 4,727/. of the Manchester Whit- 
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suntide Plate for two-year-olds, which had been won by Briar 
Root, a tilly that had since then ran many pounds below first- 
class form. Yet, reduced as were both the field and the stakes, in 
the opinion of some good judges the Middle Park Plate was 
never won by a better horse than the winner of last week. 
Odds of more than 2 to 1 were laid on Sir F. Johnstone's Friar’s 
Balsam, a colt in whom Lord Alington also has a share. We 
have often noticed his breeding, so we need only repeat that, 
being by Hermit out of Flower of Dorset, by Breadalbane out of 
Imperatrice by Orlando, he is as well bred as it is possible for a 
racehorse to be. Having won the New Stakes at Ascot, the 
Hurstbourne Stakes at Stockbridge, the July Stakes at New- 
. market, and the Richmond stakes at Goodwood, where he also 
walked over for the Molecomb Stakes, he had every claim to 
be made a strong favourite, although he was to meet Lord 
Londonderry’s Hazlehatch, who, like himself, had won all his 
races, and was considered by some competent critics a better- 
looking colt. Lord Calthorpe’s Seabreeze had already been beaten 
twice by Friar’s Balsam, yet one was glad to see her in the 
field for the Middle Park Plate, as she ranked as one of the 
best two-year-old fillies of the year. Sir George Arthur's Brother 
to Rosy Morn, recently named Rose Window, was perhaps 
searcely worthy of his opponents already noticed, and the same 
may be said of Mr. Douglas Baird’s Marmiton, although he 
may be capable of considerable improvement. ‘There were no 
false starts, and as soon as they were off the favourite made the 
running. The field kept pretty well together until reaching The 
Bushes, and then, as they came. down the hill, G. Barrett 
let Friar’s Balsam take a clear lead. Half-way down the hill 
Rose Window and Marmiton were left behind, and Hazlehatch 
and Seabreeze made fruitless efforts to catch the favourite. 
From the Abingdon Mile Bottom there was no doubt as to the 
result, and Friar’s Balsam won, “ hands down,” by a length and a 
half. Hazlehatch was second, a couple of lengths in front of Sea- 
breeze. Friar’s Balsam had now won more than 7,000/. in stakes. 
His owners are said to have refused 10,000/. for him after he won 
his first race, and he has become an exceptionally strong favourite 
for the Derby. Before the race for the Middle Park Plate 5 to 1 
could have been obtained against him; but afterwards he went up 
to 5 to 2, which was taken to 3,000/. It is true that before the 
last two Derbys odds have been laid on the first favourite, but in 
an average Derby 5 to 2 would be considered a short price for a 
favourite to start at, and we are now seven months from the 
Derby, with the whole winter, and all its risks for horseflesh, 
before us. Before dismissing the subject of the Middle Park 
Plate, it may be worth noticing that the first and second in the 
race are children of Hermit, and that the third is his grandchild. 

In one of the races that followed the Middle Park Plate, 
Sir W. Throckmorton’s Annamite, who was backed for the 
Cambridgeshire at 20 to 1, was made to give 1olbs. to Maxim, 
who had lost all the four races for which he had run this 
year. Odds were laid on Annamite, but Maxim made the 
running, and won by three lengths; whereupon Annamite went 
down to 100 to 1 for the Cambridgeshire, The last horse in 
the race just described was Mr. Douglas Baird's Woodland, 
who won the Electric Stakes of 1,843/. at Sandown on the 
same day that the same owner's filly, Briar Root, won the 
4,727/. already mentioned at Manchester. Neither of these horses 
had won a race since, and their owner did indeed seem fortunate 
in having won between six and seven thousand pounds in one day, 
with a couple of horses which, after beating the winner of the 
Oaks and the second favourite for next year’s Derby, had shown 
themselves of late to be very moderate. It may be, however, that 
both may yet return to their June form. In the race for the 
Cambridgeshire Trial Plate, over the Cambridgeshire course, fair 
handicap horses like Oberon, Candlemas, and Pythagoras (the 
illustrious foreign traveller) met with a terrible defeat from Mr. 
J. Lowther's four-year-old filly Sub Rosa, who, on the strength of 
five successive defeats this season, was handicapped to receive from 
28t. 7 lbs. to 3st. 5 lbs. from each of them, and these prodigious 
concessions enabled her to make all the running and to win by 
twenty lengths, although 10 to 1 had been laid against her. 

After Réve d'Or had won the Newmarket Oaks on the Thursday, 
critics were divided in opinion as to whether she had run leisurely 
and won without effort, or whether she had shown that sluggish- 
ness and disinclination to racing which sometimes comes over 
horses which have become jaded by too much work. The Cham- 
os Stakes again afforded matter for controversy. Bendigo beat 

Mirin, as he was bound to do on all previous public form, 
for they were carrying even weights. But in descending the hill 
from the Bushes, St. Mirin got up to his quarters, and kept at 
them very determinedly into the Abingdon Bottom, and although 
Bendigo won easily at least by three lengths, Cannon did not 
row with St. Mirin when he felt that his horse was beaten. 

the Cambridgeshire, Bendigo is handicapped to give St. Mirin 
15 lbs., so the question immediately presented itself, whether that 
weight would leave St. Mirin or Bendigo with the advantage. The 
Queen’s Plate solved an interesting problem. In the Ascot Stakes, 
Eurasian (8 st. 61bs,) had beaten Exmoor (8 st. 4]bs.) by half a 
length, but some of the friends of the latter still believed him to 
be as a horse as the former. In the same race, Stone Clink, 
the winner of last year’s Cesarewitch, had been fourth, when 
giving 4]bs, to the winner and 6 lbs, to the second. All three 
‘Were now to meet on even terms. Eurasian was made favourite 
at 11 to8; 4 to 1 was laid against both Stone Clink and Exmoor, 
and Count Canevaro’s Pythagoras, “of Continental reputation,” 


was backed at half a point more. Stone Clink made the running, 
closely followed by the rest of the tield in a pretty compact body, 
as far as the Turn of the Lands—that is to say, for nearly a mile 
and a half—to the point where the straight course Across the Flat 
turns sharply into the Cambridgeshire course. Here Eurasian and 
Pythagoras came up on either side of Stone Clink, and appeared 
to hamper her movements. Pythagoras, who had gained a slight 
lead at the Red Post, was beaten at the distance, but Eurasian 
clung closely to Stone Clink over the whole six furlongs of the 
Criterion course, and although he was swerving at the finish, he 
just won bya head. Pythagoras was a bad third, and E,moor 
took no part in the struggle. There were three other fine finishes 
during the day, including a dead heat. 

The meeting ended, as it had begun, on a wretched day. For 
the Juvenile Handicap The Mummer was made a strong favourite 
in preference to Harpagon, who had won more than 2,000/. in 
stakes, but both of them were beaten by a gelding called Coriander, 
to whom the favourite was giving 23lbs. Odds were laid on 
Baron de Rothschild’s Her Majesty for the Prendergast Stakes, as 
it was understood that she had quite recovered from the indispo- 
sition under which she was said to have been suffering at the First. 
October Meeting. The odds appeared in jeopardy at one period of 
the race, but the favourite won easily at last from Disappointment. 
and Love in Idleness. For the Great Challenge Stakes the winner 
of the St. Leger was opposed exclusively by two-year-olds, nor 
were they of the most brilliant description. Their great hope lay 
in the probability of Kilwarlin’s misbehaviour at the post. As it 
happened, he started very peaceably and on good terms with his 
four opponents, and he won in a canter by two lengths. “ Mr. 
Manton’s” Eiridspord won the Newmarket Derby very easily by 
half a dozen lengths from Cabal and Devilshoof. Lurgan 
got the best of a match with Lord Rodney. On the whole the 
last day was rather a dull one, and, on account of the rain, man 
people declined to leave the stand to watch the races which 
at the T.Y.C. winning post. 

The Cesarewitch was certainly a race of extraordinary interest, 
and it is probable that the Middle Park Plate was won by an 
cotagtionali good two-year-old, but most of those who attended 
the tive days’ racing will probably agree that they have known 
more lively Second October Meetings. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


beaten may be his degree of merit, Mr. Harry Furniss 
belongs in kind to the order of caricaturists. The business 
of the real caricaturist is not with the comic—with the invention 
of funny grimaces and incongruous shapes. He does not neces- 
sarily take the enchantingly ludicrous, yet realistic, view of actual 
incidents which gives Mr. Keen’s work the quality of a farce by 
Labiche. Nor is he always a satirist, like Mr. Du Maurier, whose 
method of treating society has some analogy with the work of 
Thackeray. A literary parallel to caricature would be better 
found in H. Monnier’s conception of the bourgeois and in the 
many cases in which individual characters and general types have 
been worked up into an artificial unity, contemptible or fantastic 
according to the dream of the writer. Perhaps Don Quixote may 
be counted a caricature of the very highest sort, though the 
picture serves many ancther purpose. Such scope and seriousness, 
however, appear impossible to caricature in the fine arts. But 
applied to them even the strict sense of the word signifies an art 
which requires an imagination akin to that of the portrait-painter 
or sculptor in the heroic or monumental styles. Both sorts of 
artists idealize a subject and freely translate everything so as 
to record, not the actual external man, but their impression of 
his whole appearance, life, and character. The licenses and liber- 
ties of both, daring and incomprehensible as they often appear 
in themselves, become legitimate, and even poetical, by the fervour 
and singleness of the point of view. Both prune the subject of 
what is antagonistic to their idea, and exaggerate what is sym- 
pathetic in it. Above all, both seek to confer a completeness of 
type on their subject. One, with all the resources of the art, 
would impress nobility on it, and a serious and convincing aspect 
of truth; the other is content to wrap it in the fantastic, risible, 
or extravagant by means of a mere suggestion. Thus more thap 
might be supposed of the ditference between the two genres lies 
in the comparative slightness and insignificance of the material 
means which are imposed, by the nature of his task, on the cari- 
caturist. But the caricaturist is bound to a realistic mme 
still less than the imaginative painter, and it is in virtue of this 
that the audacity which constitutes half of his genius finds 
free room to develop itself. Mr. Furniss’s treatment of Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Bradlaugh, and others at 
his exhibition in the Gainsborough Gallery will justify us more 
than anything else in placing him amidst the ranks of the 
pure caricaturists of whom Daumier is the most illustrious ex- 
ample in modern times. The series of Parliamentary Views 
from Punch best shows the nature of Mr. Furniss’s imagina- 
tion. It will be seen that he is independent of all ordinary tricks 
to —— recognition ; that he relies u no accepted conven- 
tions of attitude or dress (we might mond say of feature), 80 
sure is he of i work with the very life and spirit 
the man he treats. e see his characters submitted to the 
exigencies of every sort of decorative scheme and fantastic mise 
en-scene without losing their personality. We see this especially 
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jn such drawings as “Question Time—Ass-yrian Edition” (9), 
where everything, even the members’ hair, has been subjected to a 
uaint delightfully archaic system of decoration; “The 
Meet at St. Stephen's” (76), in which we see Mr. Gladstone in a 
kilt stepping forth a mad perfervid Scot; “Home Rule for 
Wales” (295), with Mr. Gladstone enthroned a rapt Bard, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh withdrawn and shelved like some monstrous and 
fabulous deity. Somewhat similar are “ A Scotch Night” (324), 
“The House in Utopia” (316), “ At the Bar of the House” (23), 
and “The Effect of the Franchise Bill” (19). In these one 
should note the daring devices with which the artist renders 
Mr. Gladstone’s indefatigable spirit, whether he thunders and 
les amidst the débdcle of law and order, his eye one awful 

ot, or whether he dances in Scotch dress with surprising 
evergy and désinvolture. Sir W. Harcourt towers monumental 
and superb, or spreads himself vast and smiling on the floor of 
the House. Perhaps Mr. Furniss’s techvique, his executive talent 
in pen-and-ink line-work, may be studied better than anywhere in 
two bold designs for Punch’s Almanack hung over the fire- 
An elegant and speaking exaggeration of gesture may be 

geen in the frontispiece to “The Incomplete Angler,” and there 
is much that is good in the series entitled “ Designs for a Comic 
Blackstone” and in that called “ Essence of Parliament.” The 
drawings of “ Romps” are perhaps less characteristic of the 
artist. A few serious illustrations to stories are to be seen, and 
one or two isolated drawings, such as “ An All-Night Sitting” 


00). 

af? The Sunny South ” is the name given to an exhibition now 
open at the Fine Art Society's galleries. It consists of a set of 
water-colour drawings of the Riviera, Lake Leman, and Algiers, 
by Mr. George Talbot. Mr. Talbot’s success in rendering the 
effect of sunshine is hardly sufficient to excuse his choice of so 
stale and pretentious a title. He seldom searches for real truth of 
tone or any subtlety of atmospheric envelopment. His colour is 
generally bright, but arbitrary, and suggests very little observation 
of the effect of light. In consequence he néarly always fails to 
bring back to our mind any recollection of the general aspect of 
the South. When he does so, as in the exquisite grey little 
ketch, “ Pine-trees at La Plage, Hyéres” (80), his success, un- 
fortunately, serves to show up the false and uninteresting con- 
ventions upon which so much of his work is based. “In the 
Arab Quarters” (71), “The Fountain on the Quay” (77), and 
“The Negro Singer of Algiers” (27), we have specimens of a sort 
of subject which has become very fashionable lately. Mr. Talbot 
scarcely hits the note with sufficient justice to make us feel the 
effect of the white walls half in shadow, half in sun. Of the 

ect, 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


IR J. B. LAWES'S annual estimate of the wheat crop is 
always interesting; but his estimate for the current year is 
exceptionally so, us it raises some questions of special importance. 
Summarizing his paper, without following the order in which he 
marshals his facts and reasoning, we find that, according to the 
yield of his experimental farm at Rothamsted, the average pro- 
duction per acre of the United Kingdom this year is about 
283 bushels. This would give a total yield of somewhat under 
8} millions of quarters, Hitherto 2} bushels per acre have been 
deducted for seed; but at present this is supposed to be too high, 
and Sir John deducts only 2 bushels per ucre, which would leave 
somewhat less than 8 millions of quarters available for consump- 
tion. The average annual consumption per head of the population 
of the United Kingdom is usually taken to be 5°65 bushels. If 
this be correct, the requirement for the harvest year would 
be nearly 26} millions of quarters. Consequently there would 
need to be imported, or to be taken from stocks existing in the 
country a from the year’s harvest, about 18} millions of 
—— But Sir J. B. Lawes finds that for the past two years 
imports have been very considerably less than the estimated 
Tequirements of consumption. For example, the Agricultural 
Produce Statistics published at the beginning of this year gave, as 
the result of inquiries in fourteen thousand parishes in Great 
Britain and many in Ireland, an average yield of somewhat less 
than 27 bushels per acre for the wheat crop of the United 
Kingdom in 1886, If we deduct from this 2} bushels per acre 
for seed, it leaves only 7} wmillion quarters available for con- 
sumption. The net imports, however, for the harvest year ended 
with August last amounted to only 17} million quarters. Con- 
sequently, the home production and the imports together did 
not greatly exceed 24} million quarters; but on the assumption 
that the annual consumption per head of the population is 5°65 
bushels, the amount required for consumption would be about 
million quarters. the estimated requirements 
exceeded the actual supply afforded by home production and 
imports by about 2 million quarters. According to Messrs. 
Beerbohm the quantity of wheat and of flour reckoned as wheat 
an warehouse on the ist July in the present year was slightly 
larger than the quantity twelve montbs previously, and the ware- 
quantity appears to heve i up to the end of August. 


The result of all this, it will be seen, is that the stocks in ware- 
houses increased during the agricultural year ended with August 
last ; that, if the Agricultural Produce Statistics are correct, the 


home production and the imports together were, nevertheless, about 
2 millions of quarters less thun the estimated requirements of con- 
sumption. It is true that Sir J. B. Lawes estimated twelve months 
ago the crop of 1886 at an average of about 29 bushels per acre; 
but even on his estimate there would have been required at 
least 1} million of quarters for consumption more than have 
actually been imported. Add to all this that it is generally 
believed that the low price at which wheat has been sold for some 
years past has caused farmers to use it largely in feeding stock. 

n some cases the estimate of the consumption in this way is 
somewhat under a million of quarters; in others it is as high as 
2 millions, Whatever it may amount to, however, it must be 
added to the estimate of the human consumption, and it goes to 
show that the imports of late have been very considerably less 
than the estimated requirements of consumption. Bearing all this 
in mind, it is probable that the actual imports in the current year 
will be less than Sir J. B. Lawes estimates; and, as a matter of 
fact, the imports in September were smaller than those in 
September of last year. 

The point of real interest, however, in Sir J. B. Lawes’s figures 
and argument is the suggestion that the consumption of wheat in 
the United Kingdom is falling off. It is quite clear that, if the 
estimate of the crop-yield and the estimate of the average con- 
sumption per head of the population can be relied upon, there 
must be some falling off. But can we depend upon those esti- 
mates? Sir J. B. Lawes’s estimate is, no doubt, of value, but it 
does not pretend to anything like accuracy. Even if we assume 
that the experimental farm. fairly represents the systems of hus- 
bandry throughout the United Kingdom, we have no assurance 
that the proportion borne by the unmanured fields, the farmyard 
manured fields, and the artificially manured fields to the whole is 
the same as those prevailing throughout the United Kingdom ; and, 
if they be not, then the average struck must clearly be misleading. 
Further, if the proportions be the same, the farm cannot be repre- 
sentative, either as regards soil or climate. Asa matter of fact, 
we find Sir J. B. Lawes stating that, while the highest yield on his 
own farm was under 40 bushels per acre, over 57 bushels per acre 
were grown in a field in an immediately adjoining parish. A few 
differences such as this would make a great difference in the 
general average. It may be argued that the Agricultural Produce 
Statistics are more trustworthy, but even they are collected only 
in some of the parishes of England and Ireland, and, therefore, 
can be but approximately correct, even if we assume that the 
returns made are in every case fully to be depended upon. We are 
inclined to think, therefore, that the estimates of crop, whether 
they be framed by authorities like Sir J. B. Lawes on the results 
of their own experiments, or whether they be based upon Govern- 
ment returns, are only approximately correct, and necessarily 
depart from the truth very widely. As to the estimate of con- 
sumption, in the nature of the case that must be more completely 
guesswork. There are no means that we know of by which we 
can arrive at even an approximately correct estimate of the annual 
average consumption per head. If, indeed, we knew with cer- 
tainty the total supply, whether home or foreign, and if further 
we knew the quantity remaining at the end of the agricultural 

ear, we could easily determine the average consumption per 

ead of the population; but we do not know the total supply. 
We have just been pointing out that the estimates of crop-yield 
necessarily deviate from the truth very widely, and it is equally 
evident that the stocks in warehouses can only be guessed at. ‘The 
Government does not undertake to get returns of warehoused 
stocks, and, although the Messrs. Beerbohm and other authorities 
take much pains doubtless to ascertain the quantities of those 
stocks, their conclusions must, in the nature of the case, be only 
approximately correct. Every miller and dealer throughout the 
country holds a stock, large or small, and no amount of private 
enterprise can ascertain the total quantity. It is much to be 
wished that official measures were taken to ascertain the stocks 
on hand ; and it is still more desirable that the present measures 
adopted for ascertaining the home crop should be perfected. In 
the meantime we can only point out in how many ways estimates 
must necessarily depart from the actual truth, 

It is, however, remarkable, as Sir J. B. Lawes points out, that, 
if we tuke the eleven years ended with August last, and adopt his 
estimate of crops, and also his estimate of 5°65 bushels per head of 
the population as the average consumption, the requirements for 
consumption almost exactly agree with the supply afforded by 
the home crop and the imports together. This is unquestionably 
remarkuble, and seems to indicate that there must have been 
either some falling off in the rate of consumption during the past 
two years, or else that some remarkable mistake must have 
been made in the estimate of the home crop or in the estimate 
of the warehoused stocks. If the rate of consumption per head 
of the population has falien off it would be natural to assume 
that increased consumption must have taken place elsewhere. 
Either other kinds of grain must have been more largely con- 
sumed, or potatoes, or rice, or animal food. Sir J. B, Pana 
however, comes to the conclusion that the records neither of 
the home production nor of the imports of animal foods afford 
evidence of apy material increase in the consumption per head 
of such foods, In rice and potatoes the decline in imports is 
very marked, and he does not think it probable that the 
amount of maize flour used has at all materially affected the 
consumption of wheat. If, then, the consumption of wheat has 
declined, either the total consumption of the pecien must 


have fallen off, or the decline in wheat must have been com- 
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ted for by the greater consumption of articles produced at 
me. So far as potatoes are concerned, there is a decline in 
area, in produce per acre, and in te produce both in 1885 
and 1886, compared with 1884; but, on the other hand, there is 
a considerable increase in the area devoted to market gardening 
during the last few years, and there is also an increase in the area 
of allotment gardens, Sir John’s final conclusion, therefore, seems 
to be that it is to the increase in the two directions just pointed 
out that must be attributed the falling off in the consumption of 
wheat. The question here raised is of the utmost importance 
from every point of view. We trust that further efforts will be 
made to ascertain, with as near as possible an approach to accuracy, 
whether, in fact, the consumption per head of the population 
of wheat has or has not declined. If it has, it would undoubtedly 
go far to reinforce the opinion of those who hold that the trade 
depression has given a check to the general prosperity of the 
country, On the other hand, it is quite possible, as Sir 
J. B. le suggests, that the extension of garden allotments 
particularly may have enabled a considerable pupeien of the 
population to raise for itself a portion of its food, and may 
thereby have lessened the demand for wheat, and thus made it 
possible for a decrease to occur in the imports of wheat at the 
same time that the area under wheat is declining without any 
falling off in the general prosperity. We are ourselves, however, 
inclined to doubt the reality of a change so great and so sudden. 
Wheat has been the staple food of our population for so long a 
time that it is scarcely credible a considerable falling off in its 
consumption should occur all at once. Sir J. B, Lawes points 
out, as we have remarked above, that the estimated supply nearly 
corresponds with the estimated requirements, if we take the whole 
period of the last eleven years. Itis only within the last two years 
that the requirements greatly exceed the supply partly ascertained 
and partly estimated. The probability is much greater that there 
should be some extraordinary error in the estimates than that a 
people should make such a great change in its diet so suddenly. 
And our doubts as to the reality of the change are strengthened 
by Sir J. B. Lawes’s estimate of the crop of this year, For 
example, bis estimate is an average production of 283 bushels 
acre for the whole of the United Kingdom, Barely, that 
1s, the crop of the present year exceeds an average crop of 
28 bushels per acre. It is quite true that the autumn was wet, 
and that the-crop, therefore, suffered from drainage. It is equally 
true that the spring was exceedingly cold and dry, and it is un- 
deniable that the summer was exceedingly dry. The crop, there- 
fore, at one season suffered from too much rain, and on the lighter 
soils for the greater part of the year it suffered from too little 
rain, Yet that a summer so hot should give us a crop but barely 
in excess of an average is, to say the least, not a little disappoint- 
ing, Weare inclined to think, then, that the home harvests of 
recent years have been considerably better than the estimates; 
that in consequence the stocks on hand all over the country have 
largely accumulated, and have been considerably in excess of the 
current estimates ; and that it is because of this large accumula- 
tion of stocks that the imports have not come up to the estimated 
requirements within the past two years. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


few people came to the Crystal Palace 
Concert last Saturday. It is to be hoped that some at least 
of the usual audience attended Josef Hofmann’s recital. They had 
need any way of an equally good excuse, as the programme, 
although it certainly promised little in the way of novelty, con- 
tained more than one masterpiece of instrumental music. It is 
difficult to believe that Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, so varied in 
treatment, so homogeneous in idea, and so concise in expression, 
can ever become stale or will ever cease to draw crowds when 
rformed as it is at the Orystal Palace. As for Wagner's 
verture to The Flying Dutchman, it belongs to a common ground, 
in his achievement on which those of almost any musical faith 
and principles can meet without quarrelling. At the end of the 
on am stood a Suite de Ballet, by Mr. Goring Thomas, which 
never been heard before, so that those whose interest lies in 
contemporary effort found at least some provision made for their 
taste. 


Magnificently bold and full of rich sonorous effects, Wagner's 
Overture can very well afford to stand at the head of a concert 
vse and be heard out of connexion with the opera which 
it prefaces, No far-fetched imitation of natural sounds, no obscure 
intellectual significations, fatigue those who believe in melody and 
the expression of some general sentiment by beautiful means. 
The appropriate and picturesque descriptiveness of the Overture 
“never descends into the ugliness, confusion, or wearisome reitera- 
tion which make so much of Wagner's work unpalatable to all 
but Copongneing enthusiasts. An intelligent and lucid inter- 
tation added to the charm of the performance on Saturday. 


he fiery uprushings of the stormy opening were admirably clear 
and Senta’s Song, stills the tamalt, 
“was finely played on the strange, pathetic voice of the English 
horn, the romantic melody of the Sailors’ Chorus proved very 
effective, and the climax was rendered with stirring vigour. Mr. 
-Manns's orchestra interpreted Beethoven's Symphony in C Minor 


with more success than on the last occasion. To those who con- 
sider the first movement as the most characteristic and the finale 
as the top and crown of the work, the performance must indeed 
have appeared nearly perfect. We have spoken before this of the 
steadiness and ensemble necessary in rendering the stern concise- 
ness of the opening “ Allegro.” A good attack is most especially 
requisite, and this quality was duly manifest in the prompt and 
firm entry of the } fragmentary phrases of the movement. 
In passages of more continuous flow, such as the upward flight 
iolee to the magical entry of the horn in the major and the 
high quaver ~ spe of the second subject, the due effect was no 
less intelligently rendered. Compared at least with the “ Allegro,” 
the “Andante” lacked refinement. Nuanced with scarcely 
enough subtlety, it produced a somewhat disjointed effect, as if its 
beauties had strung like beads upon a string rather than 
swept along in an uninterrupted tide of progress, A want of 
delicacy was occasionally evident in the softer passages; for 
instance, in the echo-like additions to the first motif. The 
“Scherzo” might have been with advantage a little more veiled 
and mysterious at the beginning, and the rhythm of the phrase 
on the horns knocked out with more decision and menace. The 
“Trio” was well and clearly emphasized, and the fanfare of the 
“ Finale” entered with an overwhelming effect. Indeed, one 
seldom hears a more robust performance of the Jast movement, or 
one in which its variety of 1 melody is more artistically welded 
together as a whole. 


Good concertos for the violin are not so very numerous that we 
can afford to despise the compositions of Vieuxtemps, although 
they may not quite reach the highest levels of art. ‘That in 
D minor, No. 4, begins with a mild and negative “ Andante” 
leading to a somewhat unnoticeable “ Moderato.” A hymnlike 
*« Adagio” of considerable beauty follows, and gives great oppor- 
tunity to the violin, which is exquisitely linked at times with the 
horn, at others winds about in graceful figures round the orchestra, 
and then contrasts effectively with the harp. As far as sentiment 
was concerned, little could be found 
Meyer's playing, though his tone appeared poor and thin. He was 
steady or sure enough ifficult melody of the 
“ Scherzo”; but he improved in the “ Trio,” which comes in charm- 
ingly at the outset with the joyousness of a hunting fanfare. Mr. 
Meyer's execution of the energetic “Finale” was wanting in 
breadth and vigour. His tone appeared still less sree when he 
played alone, and, as might be expected, its harsher qualities 
especially came out in such a piece as Nocturne (Chopin-Sarasate). 
Mr. Barton M‘Guckin gave the tenor song “Where Sets the 
Sun” from Mr. Mackenzie's Story of Sayid with taste and 
sufficient style, but with hardly enough force. He displayed 
more power afterwards in his artistic treatment of ‘‘ Lohengrin’s 
Farewell.” 

The concert came to an end with a first performance of Mr, 
Goring Thomas's Suite de Ballet, consisting of three movements, 
all in quick time. Some of the tunes are pretty, in spite of a 
reiteration of jerky figures without much meaning. The second 
movement is too long, and a somewhat noisy instrumentation 
prevails everywhere. Blasts and bangs of all kinds rather startle 
than please. Surprises on the cymbals constantly produce the 
effect of a tea-tray dropped in the orchestra, and some unnecessary 
pathos on the trombones reminds one of a stout and clumsy person 
overcome by emotion. 


BIRD OF PARADISE MANTLES. 


J hy American papers which have reached us this week regale 
their readers with an account of a mantle which a certain 
Mrs. J. W. Mackay, well known for her wealth, has determined 
to indulge in. The language of the New York contemporary 
which gives the fullest account of this mantle is extremely 
luscious, and we search it in vain for any expression of dis- 
—. “Tt will be unique, and a monument of the destruction 
of life,” as though that, in itself, were a very noble aim indeed. 
“Tt is to be made of the breasts of birds of paradise,” and “ about 
five hundred birds will be necessary.” It will be “one of the 
most beautiful mantles in the world,” and “two skilful marksmen 
are now in New Guinea engaged” in exterminating one of the 
rarest and most exquisite creatures in the world to satisfy one 
woman's vanity. We cannot, of course, vouch for the truth of 
the story. We hope that Mrs. Mackay will lose no time in 
smashing and pulverizing it with her indignant denial: But we 
are bound to recollect that Mrs. Mackay has before now sought 
ublicity by the lavish ostentation of her wealth. It is not & 
ong ago as to have out of our memories that she scan- 
dalized Paris and the world by her ou us conduct to 
M. Meissonier, and, like a vulgar Cleopatra, vindicated her right 
to destroy any object that her money had made her mistress. 
of, even though it were a masterpiece by the first of modern 
painters. This is matter of history. It is not difficult to believe 
that the same personage should wish to attract attention agaiD 
and this time by destroying the whole race of one species of bird 
of paradise. Mrs. Mackay appears to thirst for advertisement. 
We offer it to her to the fullest of our powers. We hope that 
every one of our readers, and especially our American readers, 
will note that Mrs. J. W. Mackay “is going to have one of the 
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most beautiful mantles in the world. It will be unique, and a 
monument of the destruction of life.” 

The journalist who describes this act of cruelty states 
that the mantle will be made of the breasts of birds of —— 
and will be “deep seal-brown in colour.” This scarcely describes 
any of the well-known species, unless, indeed, it be the Paradisea 
~ oo the abdomen of which is a warm ruby brown, fading to- 
wards the tail into a paler tint; this may be what the New York 
journalist means by “ shading off below to a pinky terra-cotta.” 

it be the red bird of paradise that Mrs, Mackay is sacrificing to 
her vanity, she is doing her best to deprive the world of one of its 
rarest and most exquisite inmates, Each of the Parade has 
some oddity which distinguishes it from its brethren. Apoda 
swims through the air, almost concealed beneath a fountain of 
pale golden plumes, that arch far beyond its wings and tail; 
regia sports two emerald disks, set at the extremities of two long 
and nearly invisible shafts, that start from its wing-coverts; 

aris boasts the iridescent splendour of an incomparable tail ; 
from the shoulders of superba there rises a vast double crest of 
violet scapulars, in which the shifting light takes green and black 
reflections. But, though rubra has none of these attractions, it 
boasts a cap of velvety green, a gorget of intense fiery yellow, 
and a full plumose train of the colour of a carbuncle, from which 
two long streamers of jet black depend, and wave loosely ia the 
wind. Such would appear to be the exceedingly rare bird for 
whom Mrs. Mackay’s —_ sharpshooters are waiting with their 
fowling-pieces under teak trees of New Guinea, It is very 
unlikely that they will be able to find their full tale of five 
hundred. But they are handsomely paid; they have plenty of 
time ; they will wait until the Red Bird of Paradise is exter- 
minated. “Mra. J. W. Mackay is going to have one of the most 
beautiful mantles in the world.” 

Mrs. J. W. Mackay should serve as the Mr. Wynants of the 
Selbcrne Society. Her mantle ought to be a memorable garment 
in the history of civilization. The dullest, the least sensitive of 
ladies can see that such ostentation as is here described is 
under-bred and offensive. The women who go to balls with 
robins and swallows on their dresses may think that one or 
two swallows or robins will make no difference. But when it 
comes to the extinction of one of the rarest of the world’s 
fauna to gratify the barbarous folly of one rich lady, the silliest 
and most thoughtless must be arrested. We believe that this 
typical instance of selfish destruction will do a great deal to 
awaken the feminine conscience. The recent meeting of ladies in 
Bond Street, and their resolution that the plumage of small birds 
shall no longer be considered as fashionable trimming for robes 
and bonnets, will effect much; but the Selborne Society and 
its American rival, the Audubon Society, must not let the grass 
grow under their feet. It is high time that women should be 
made to understand that they are no longer savages, and that the 
age for adorning themselves with pieces of osprey and pelican has 
_ away. It ought to be considered as vulgar to wear rare 

irds on the dress as it would be to smear the face with ochre and 
wear a nose-ring. We believe that public feeling is rapidly moving 
in a healthy direction in this matter, and by the time Mrs. 
J. W. Mackay's mantle is finished we hope to hear that no one 
will speak to her while she wears it. 


CURRIES. 


BYEBYBopyY who has sixpence, who likes curry, and who 
can get it (the pamphlet, not the curry), should invest in a 
little pamphlet by “ Daniel Santiagoe, Son of Francis Daniel, 
Butler and Fiddler, of Colombo, Ceylon, and the Ceylon Court, 
Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Liverpool.” It is written in delightful 
pigeon-English (or whatever other bird may be more appropriate 
to Ceylon’s isle), is quite unpretentious, avows the authur’s very 
legitimate and indeed laudable desire to “ make a small fortune” 
by its sale, and contains admirable receipts. Mr. Santiagoe is 
much less cynical than the apocryphal Mrs. Glasse. He says, after 
recommending the more excellent way of the curry stone, “ The 
best and easy way is to buy from your respected grocers, which, 
I should say, ought to be of two colours—one is brown, and the 
other is yellow, and the red is cayenne pepper (if required, hot 
curries).” He is a little plaintive about Mulligatawny. “ Why 
English people always spell this word wrong? Everybody knows 
this—Mollagoo, ‘ pepper’; Tanney, water.” So the reformers 
who call it “ mulligatunny” are just as bad as we devotees of 
mumpsimus and mulligatawny ourselves. We note with special 
Pleasure a receipt for “ Chicken Moley”—evidently the same 
genus as that “ mollet ” which puzzled Mrs. Clarke. And all the 
Prescriptions are interesting. “ Maldive fish” seems to take the 
place of Bombay Duck in these southern regions, and the number 
of vegetable curries is particularly noteworthy. Nobody need 
think, from the specimens we have given, that Mr. Santiagoe is 
unintelligible. His English may be “ pigeon,” but it is a much 
More easily digestible tongue than the high and mighty gobble- 
eg of some of our own professors of style and matter. The 

k has a pleasant little preface from Mr. Egmont Hake, and only 
Wants a publisher's name to it. 


REVIEWS. 


MARTIN LUTHER.* 


E are not so convinced as Dr. Bayne himself evidently is 
rom an English pen. is appeared in 1883, duri 
the Luther festival, it would doubtless on been “ soundin® 
from the bookselling and the circulating library points of view. Its 
whole tone is that of a panegyric oration at a centenary banquet. 
Dr. Bayne fondly imagines that he is a critic; he has the rash- 
ness to suggest that his book occupies a middle position between 
Dr. Newman's Apologia and Mr. John Morley’s Voltaire. Those 
two works, he says, “ are personal histories”; and they also show 
respectively how “ puissantly Atheism and Romanism exalt their 
horns.” His work is also a personal history; it shows us some- 
thing of Luther, and much of Dr. Bayne. In its latter aspect it 
stands, as he thinks, upon the only reasonable via media, and “ re~ 
states the case of those religionists who courteously but firmly 
Protest ”"—the capitals are his own—* against illusion on the one 
band and unbelief on the other.” 

If these two big volumes were meant to be read as “a Protest,” 
it was absurd to call them “a Life.” Or, at least, if they were to- 
serve at once as a Life and a Protest, they ought to have taken 
the shape of a critical examination of the assailants of Luther's 
character, doctrine, and work. As Professor Beyschlag said a 
month ago, at the formation of the new Evangelische Bund, a 
critical but popular answer to the continuous and systematic 
“ Herabwiirdigung Luthers” is a pressing need of the time in 
Germany. A translation of Dr. Bayne’s book would hardly meet 
the difficulty. His appearances as a casuist are disastrous. He 
undertakes an apology for two of the most difficult points in 
Luther's career—the notorious Pecca fortiter and the bigamy of 
Philip of Hesse. After a laboured attempt to find a new and 
innocent exegesis of the former, he seems to become doubtful of 
his own success, and actually closes his defence with the sugges- 
tion, made “ somewhat doubtfully,” that the letter containing the 
passage has “the look rather of a clever imitation than of an 
original.” But who could have forged it? The Antinomian 
Agricola, when he charged Luther with being the real progenitor 
of his disciple’s doctrine? We wonder, while Dr. Bayne was on 
his wild path of conjecture, that he did not go back to the 
orthodox Staupitz, the Vicar-General.of the Augustines, the first 
director of Luther’s conscience, whom to the end he called “m 
true father in Christ.” Dr. Bayne’s apology for the Elector's 
bigamy and for Luther's part in it seems to us to be as feeble as it 
is shameless, 

We shall give a fair view of the general character of Dr, 
Bayne’s Luther if we describe it as an uncritical expansion of 
Carlyle’s estimate in his Heroes and Hero-worship. It is possible 
that Dr. Baye has taken a wider survey of Luther-literature than 
was open at the time to Carlyle, although we are not quite sure 
that he has done so. He shows no acquaintance with the im- 
mense mass of such literature which has poured from the 
German press, saving “ the larger work of Késtlin,” to which he 
says he is indebted. But it is always difficult to track Dr. Bayne 
as a debtor, because he keeps his accounts so loosely. A book of 
such great pretensions ought to have been very exact in its re- 
ference to authorities, but his citations are very sparse and un- 
satisfactory. How is a student to verify such a citation as 
“Walch XV.”? There are twenty-four volumes in Walch’s 
edition of D. Martin Luther's siimmiliche Schriften, “ Theil XV.” 
of this huge collection contains 2,833 num columns, and has 
an “ Anhang” of 269 columns, ‘hen we have such references 
as “De Wette 157, De Wette 162,” with no indication of the 
volume. “ Maimbourg, in Seckendorf,” “ Mathesius,” “The Holy 
Roman Empire,” by J. Bryce, D.C.L., “Karl Zimmermann, 
vol. iv.,” are equally useless. The worst of all, however, is 
“ Ranke.” So vague a reference gives the bewildered student 
no indication whither in the encyclopzdical series of the 
historian’s works he is to turn. Dr. Bayne may think that he is 
sufficiently helped by sending him to “ Ranke and Roscoe,” as 
if these two very different men wrote in common like Beaumont 
and Fletcher, or Besant and Rice. 

Dr. von Déllinger said many years ago that if any one wants to 
know Luther, he must study bis letters. He was a man who hid 
nothing, and who did not care to hide anything. There are 
thousands of his letters extant in Latin and German, and all 
the Latin ones have been translated into German in Walch’'s 
ponderous volumes. They show, or in them Luther frankly and 
aggressively shows, all his virtues and all his faults, his strength 
and his weakness, How is it that Dr. Bayne never cites any of 
these letters except those which have done duty again and again 
for foregoing biographers? If the reader finds a letter of Luther 
quoted by Dr. Bayne, and then looks for the same letter in 
D’Aubigné, or Michelet, or Késtlin, we can promise him that he 
will meet it again in one or the other. In the “ Book” called 
The Wartburg, for instance, how is it that he only uses such 
letters of Luther from the fortress as his predecessors bad already 
used, when there was such a heap ready to his use? The wrong 
dating which he gives to the first of these letters suggests that he 
bas been content to borrow from others, and has not taken the 
trouble to look at the original. Dr. Bayne says that this letter to 
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Melanchthon “is dated the 12th of May.” If he had looked, as a 
critic or historian would, at Luther’s own letters, he would have 
noticed the singularity of the dating. This particular letter has no 
such date as “the 12th of May”; it is dated “ Sunday Evaudi, in 
the Land ofthe Birds.” Other letters of Luther at this period have 
similar dates, as “ The eve of St, Francis,” “ All Saints Day,” “ The 
day after St. Leonard,” “The Assumption of Mary,” “ Wednesday 
after Exaudi,” “ The holy Pope Marcellus, the Martyr.” 

Dr. Bayne’s affectations and mannerisms are peculiarly irritating. 
The work is divided into “ Books,” and these are subdivided into 
“ Chapters,” and almost every book and chapter is provided with 
a fantastic title. We have “Margaret’s Little Boy,” “ An Up- 
setting Doctor,” “ John Frog's Dinner,” “ Distinguished Corre- 
spondents,” “Among the Birds,” “ Rebuking a Cardinal,” 
“Miinzer goes Down,” “Katie,” “The Ethics of Marriage,” 
“ Bores,” “ Pope Clement and Pope Luther,” “The Wittenberg 
Pope,” “ Charles and Clement Making it Up,” “Coburg, Crows, 
and Theologians.” Dr. Bayne alternates in the aping of Carlyle 
and G. P. R. James. Sometimes he opens his chapters after the 
picturesque manner of the latter, while he puts imaginary speeches 


into the mouths of historical characters and labels them with | 


epithets, after the manner of the former. We find “ honest 
Spaiatin,” “devout and dainty Staupitz,” “the good Archbishop 
ot Tréves,” “the bland and pompous Albert,” “the smirking satis- 
faction of Glapio,” and “the beaming approval of Aleandro.” In a 


contrast which he draws between Carlstadt and Miinzer he assumes, | 


after Carlyle’s pattern, to speak in the person of Carlstadt. After 
saying that “Carlstadt possessed mother-wit enough to shirk enrol- 
ment among Miinzer’s grenadiers,” he adds, “ Smashing of images, 
dreaming of dreams, uttering of Divine voice, These to any extent ; 
but at armed insurrection, with a view to starting the kingdom of 
heaven by seizure of property, we draw the line.” His “ Book XL: 
The Peasants’ War,” is a hurried and inaccurate compilation. He 
theoretically blackens everybody who came into contact with 
Luther at that epoch in order to heighten the brilliant singularity 
of his hero. He has evidently not read Zimmermann’s critical 


and tolerant account of Miinzer. Instead of Pfeitier, whom he | 


ealls “ Miinzer’s like-minded lieutenant,” being blindly led by 
Miinzer, the far more keensighted Miinzer gave himself up to be 
led by the coarse Pieiffer. The relation between the two men— 


the one a mystical student of ‘lauler, Suso, and the Abbot 


Joachim, and the other a hard materialist revolutionist—reminds 
us of the half-pathetic and half-ironical apology of Ledru Rollin, 
“T am obliged to follow these fellows, because I am their leader! ” 
To what authority does Dr. Bayne own his deliberate statements 
that “ Miinzer died a Roman Catholic,” and that “ the religion of 


his boyhood returned when he was on the scaffold,” and that | 


“ Miinzer made a bad end.” He bas probably been misled by 
uncritically accepting somebody else's acceptance of Melanchthon's 


account in his “ Die Historie von Thome Miintzer.” Miinzer | 


was something more than a vulgar and greedy revolutionary 
fanatic. In a more peaceful age he might have been a compound 


of Jakob Béhme and Robert Owen. Dr. Baynes infers that he — 


must have died a Roman Catholic, because at his execution he 


received the Eucharist in one kind only. As if Duke George of | 
Saxony would have allowed the condemned criminals to take the © 
Sacrament, or the priest would have given it to them, after their 


own fashion! Miinzer was so far from repenting of his ‘ Christian 
Socialist” doctrines, or renouncing them upon the scatlold—as 


the biographers of Luther assert on Melanchthon’s hearsay—that | 
he turned to the assembled princes, and expressed his regret that he — 


had undertaken a fight for which he had nvt sufficient strength,and 
had over-estimated his own powers. He then solemnly urged them 
to repent of their own hardness toward the poor. According to 
the contemporary Thuringian chronicle, cited by Zimmermann, he 
“redete den Fiirsten ernst ins Gewissen.” He begged them to be 
more diligent in the reading of Holy Scripture, especially of the 
books of Samuel and the Kings. These books, said he, were God's 
looking-glasses for princes, in which He showed them to what an 
end tyrants would come. ‘The authentic contemporary documents 
give no support whatever to Dr. Baynes’s purely haphazard asser- 
tion that Miinzer’s end was abject and cowardly, and that “ his 
mania was cured, but the foxy cunning which was in the nature 
of the man survived.” It is enough for him that Luther gave 
Miinzer a bad name; it closes controversy. He is consistent in 
calling his hero “‘ Pope Luther,” “ The holy Pontiff,” “The Pope 
b per right,” and “ The Pope of Wittenberg.” He clenches 
and throws no slight light upon his fitness for writing the 
life of Luther, when he ends his chapter on Luther’s own Papacy 
by his confession :—* I, for one, should be glad to live under the 
rule of a Pope Luther, acknowledging his entirely divine right to 
exercise, by natural superiority, powers of superintendence over 
average men.” In his treatment of the controversy between Luther 
and the Zwinglian party on the Real Presence in the Eucharist, Dr. 
Bayne, as may be expected, rebels against his “ Pope,” and sides 
with “the lucid Zwingli,” CEcolampadius, and the others whom 
Luther declared to be the worst of all the enemies of the Gospel. 
Dr. Bayne omits to tell his readers of Luther's delight when he 
heard that the Swiss Catholics had defeated the Swiss Protestants, 
and slain Zwingli, at the battle of Kappel. He doubted of 
Zwingli’s salvation. He said that his only regret was that the 
Catholics had not made full use of their victory by suppressi 
the doctrines of the Zwinglians. If they had but done this, sai 


he, their victory would have been “fast fréhlich und grossen 
Rubmes sein.” 


NOVELS.* 


(jeeres FARQUHAR, the heroine of The Story of a Kiss, 
is, at the moment of our introduction to her, a young lady 
of sixteen summers, “ whose slight form the rounded curves of 
early womanhood” are engaged in “ softening into the promise of 
richer beauty ”; she has “ the tiniest hands and feet”; and she is, 
furthermore, the owner of “a well-poised head,” with (as the cun- 
ning reader will already have divined) a “ wealth” of nut-brown 
hair. In a moment of innocence this fair creature allows herself 
to be as good as engaged to an elderly baronet, a certain Sir Brian 
Carruthers, who has had the misfortune to lose one of his great 
toes (by the bite of a shark), and who is afflicted with a slight 
limp. On the subject of kissing and kisses her opinions are beyond 
her years; for, engaged as she is, she refuses to permit Sir Brian 
to salute her lips as lovers use, and departs for her mother’s home 
unkissed. On the way she falls in with her fate in the person of 
one Keith Moray—“ Moray of Balliol,” as he is described—whose 
theory of osculation is not less rigorous and impartial than her 
own. He has “the stature and the powerful build that might 
belong to an Englishman, a Russian, a Dane”; but there is 
“a refined intelligence in his delicate features, in his dreamy 
dark eyes,” and also—one is staggered to tind—“ the tint of his 
complexion,” that, for some reason or other, “ might have spoken 
of Spanish, or even Indian, extraction,” and did, in fact, dis- 
course, to them that had eyes to hear, of both. He is a kind of 
_ Eurasian, it appears ; but he is a tremendous person for all that. 
| His “ lofty height,” his “ width of shoulder,” his “depth of 
| chest "—accompanied as they are by “the grace that sometimes” 
| (thus the cautious author) “ goes with perfect physical propor- 
| tion "—make all men look at him with wonder; while such is the 
effect upon the other sex of his “ dark, expressive face,” his 
“ silky, raven-black hair and moustache,” and his “ brilliant white 
| teeth,” that young women lean to look at him from carriage- 
| windows, and say to each other, “quite audibly, ‘ Isn't he per- 
| fectly lovely!’” It is disconcerting to learn that Moray of 
Balliol is quite unconscious of his physique avantageux—is so un- 
| conscious of it, indeed, that he is known to the men of his year 
| as Sir Galahad. Never, it appears, has he felt the kiss of love, or 
| maiden’s hand in his; his sentiments on the matter are those of 
the modern Social Purist; and when, in no great while, he suc- 
_cumbs to opportunity and the loveliness of Genevra Farquhar 
| (who bas fainted dead away), he does so “ tenderly, reverently, 
and as he would have kissed a young dead sister.” “Ce nest 
que le premier pas qui coute,” reflects the author of his being 
with sprightly wisdom at this juncture; and when he tinds her 
lip tremble to his touch he not unnaturally succumbs again. It 
| was the worst thing he could possibly have done. Genevra has, 
as we know, her own opinions on the practice ; she imagines that 
she is at home “in her own little bed once more,” and that the 
_ salutation she is receiving is (notwithstanding its mustachioed 
| quality) “the gentle motherly caress” to which she is accus- 
tomed ; and she returns the embrace. Is it surprising that Moray 
of Balliol should lose his head, and, kneeling down beside his 
companion, should straightway “fold her in his arms” and 
“ breath ” (moreover) “in a mingled rapture ” (whatever that may 
be) of “caresses and entreaty ” that she would “ look up and live 
_and love”? Genevra is young and peculiar, as we have seen, 
and when she awakens from her swound it is to look at Moray of 
Balliol with, not love, but “ utter indignation and disgust.” His 
feelings are better imagined than described ; while, as for Genevra’s, 
they are so acute that it takes the author over two volumes of 
large print to get them properly blunted. Genevra yields at last, 
of course, and she and Moray of Balliol are duly made one. But 
ere this consummation is achieved, and the pair of puritans are 
‘ked off into obscurity, the reader has to traverse some seven 
aed pages of espitylerie and general “ brightness of mind”; 
and the upshot is that he bids them good-bye with an alacrity 
that is scarce to be expressed in words. 

The society depicted in The Troubles of an Heiress is essentially 
high-toned, cultured, intellectual. The heroine's father breaks his 
back on the twenty-second page of the first volume; but he has 
already found time to distinguish himself by the production of 
“a bookentitled The Influence of Greek Philosophy on the Fathers,” 
and “a learned and interesting study of Dante,” and his daughter 

‘rances—his “ little birdie,” as he calls her—is not slow to 
approve herself worthy her descent. Her principles are strictly 
orthodox; but she learns to take vivisection easily, and in the end 
is mated with a promising young scientific man. . In the meantime 
she associates (when she can) with none but intellectual men, 
women, and maidens, and her joys are great. Her first friend, 
the principal of a ladies’ college, is quickly rapt from her gaze— 
after presenting her, it is true, with “a beautifully bound 
Prayer-book and Bible in one volume of convenient size ”—to 
the heaven of a Colonial bishopric; but for this bereavement 
she receives the amplest compensation. She uents the 
Monday Pops; she is found sneeg. wisdom at the Pierian 
fount that babbles in the Royal Institution's rooms; she 
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listens with passion while her friends declare their contempt 
for such wretched impostors as “ never seem to have heard of 
Owsjammikow’s paper on the limits of the vaso-motor centre in 
the rabbit,” or to “ know of Lister’s work on all parts of the 
spinal cord of the frog having a vaso-motor influence ” ; in a dream 
of Schumann and Beethoven, of “ subjects” and examinations, 
Darwin and Mind and early services, her young and innocent life 
glides peacefully on and on; and there seems no earthly reason 
why she and the young man who has read Owsjammikow and is 
familiar with Lister on all parts of the spinal cord of the frog 
should not marry at once, and have done with it. But the author 
—* Cecil Lucas” is the name of her—has willed otherwise; and 
poor Frances, so far from being made happy in the love of her 
scientific man, has to become an heiress, and to give up the society 
of professors and Girton students for that of an extraordinary 

of Scotch cousins. These wretches are old, cold, withered, 
and of intolerable vulgarity. The male among them swears at her 
freely, and refers to her behaviour with young men in terms that 
strike her cold with horror; while the females do their best to 

e that she is quite an improper person—or, as she puts it her- 
self, in her refined and proper way, that she is “ not nice.” Their 
schemes are too complex and too abstrusely illogical to be discussed 
in this place. It must suffice to say that they not only try to make 
ducks and drakes of her fortune, hint steadily that she is “ fast, or 
something,” and lose no opportunity of (as she passionately declares) 
“insulting” her; so that when at last the student of Lister and 
Owsjammikow declares his love for her, her happiness is so great 
that she forgets her grammar and promises there and then to “ try 
and be a good wife, like my mother was.” Is it surprising that 
her wooer should fall’ in with her humour and accost her as 
“ Duckie,” just as they do in that society where nought is known 
of the vaso-motor centre? or that another Bible and Prayer-book 
should come to her—“ spontaneous like ”—on her wedding morn- 
ing? or that at the time of writing she is “a perfectly happy 
wife and mother”? They who have their doubts on the subject 
may turn to her story itself. They will find it written in from 
six to seven hun pages, many of which are more amusing 
than “ Cecil Lucas” has deemed, while of others the effect is a 
great deal less exhilarating. 

In His Own Enemy Mr. J. Bloundelle-Burton has told, in stately 
lish and with overmastering seriousness, the story of the 
ine and fall of a man about town. Frank Carless (such is his 

highly table name) has all the vices of his order. For in- 
stance, in his “ chambers near Piccadilly "—which are “ in them- 
selves a ante thing ”—there once stood a marble “ Phryne.” She 
was “ execra 
Bohemian princess,” and “was thus a costly toy.” It is hardly 
credible, but Mr. Bloundelle-Burton states it as a fact, that 
Carless was long in the habit, not only of considering his 
chambers with pride, but also of “regarding” this particular 
object in them “ from a luxurious and costly bed, in which a 
young man should have scorned to lie.” Of one so misguided 
as this—“ Marked cross (so to speak) from the womb and per- 
verse”"—the destiny must needs be dark. It is Carless’s func- 
tion, in fact, to point a moral and adorn a tale; and he fulfils 
it with all the ur of which a young, inexorable novelist 
is capable. It is a detail that his deserts are no better than 
his fortune. He has been addicted to the use of Elixir de Spa, 
to five shilling Nap, to “‘ecarté-pool . . . et pound points”; 
in his time he has been guilty of waiting in broughams out- 
side “stage entrances,” and of “drives to Sandown, to Ascot, 
or Epsom”; he is a terrible man to sneer; he is “ egoistical, 
eynical, and a little selfish.” Worse than all, he has privately 
married—“ off the boards of a theatre that bore one of the most 
inferior reputations in town”—a burlesque actress, one Millie 
Montadore (the soul of purity, and a dream of loveliness to boot) ; 
has fascinated a certain Lady Henrietta Durfey (the wife of a low 
en) , and all the ene has contrived to keep himself to 
intents an engaged to a third young person—the fair 
and high-souled ‘Althea Brand. Althea, by the way, is a remark- 
creature. She was, says our author, with fond precision, 
“ perhaps five feet five inches in height—perhaps not so much by 
an inch—and she certainly was no higher”; her re was 
“ beautifully formed”; her shoulders were exactly “as broad as 
those of a woman twenty-two years old should be”; her mouth 
was “neither too small nor too large”; while her “ beautifully 
shaped head ” (it is almost needless to add) was “crowned” by 
“fair, or very light brown, hair, that curled all over it.” Her 
parent virtue, however, was her nose. To begin with, it was 
faultless” ; also it was of so peculiar a quality that “ when she 
Was silent it was straight as the nose of any Grecian statue”; 
and, yeu its nature was such that, “ in she spoke, it 
pein lig tly with the motion of her lips.” On this imposing 
being Carless's charms are altogether thrown away. He cares 
nothing for literature, nothing for art, nothing for “the latest 
Quarterly and Edi Reviews,” which are “her and her 
father’s delight”; and no sooner does he introduce to her his 
Tigh and learned friend, George Alleyn—who is “some six feet 
h, and broad in proportion”; who has eyes “of that colour 
Which sometimes causes such eyes to be spoken of as ‘faithful- 
dog's eyes’”; whose “whole appearance is that of a 
> rag sry & gentleman”; and who is engaged on a Lives of 
Poets which begins with Aischylus and ends only heaven 
knows where—it is evident that they two will one , A make 


® match of it. G ind is subd i She 
tthe eed, is subdued at starting 


but to come to him of the faithful- 


ly carved,” but she was “signed with the title of a’ 


looking dog’s eyes, clothed in black grenadine, mystic, wonderful, 
and straight to his “poetical imagination the curling braids of 
hair on her shapely head looked like an aureola.” With such a 
beginning there can be but one end; and when on the last page of 
the second volume we take leave of the couple, he is just in the 
act of exclaiming, “ Althea, my wife,” as “he clasps her to his 
heart with his strong arm.” “Tis a noble and affecting picture; 
and even the hardened reviewer forbears to yawn as he considers 
it, though before he gets so far he has had to put up with the 
story of Frank Carless’s ruin, and that, as told by Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton, is light reading only now and then. Not much of it shall 
be told in this place. It must suffice to say that the poor man 
loses all his money on the Turf, and (having previously punched 
the head of a wicked peer) takes the train to Carless Manor with 
the intention of committing self-slaughter in his own best bedroom, 
’Tis the Sabbath day when he quits the scene of his revelries; but 
the Sabbath to him is but “a day on which to sit on four-in-hands 
with beautiful and well-dressed women,” or to be “spent in the 
grounds of gay hotels, with wine flowing and piquant conver- 
sation indulged in.” But, for all that, he is ina shocking state 
of agitation ; and when, after a tremendous interview with a posse 
of family ghosts, he prepares to take poison, death intervenes, and 
there is an end of him. “The distraught mind,” remarks his his- 
torian impressively, ‘‘ had given way at last, the racked brain had 
burst, a Frank Carless fell to the floor dead.” If we add that 
in falling he knocked over the lamp, set fire to the house, and was 
discovered next morning “a charred and blackened corpse,” we 
shall probably have said enough. 

The new Dostoieffsky— The Idiot, as it is called—is not particu- 
larly good. It abounds in touches of the author's own peculiar 
genius; but the effect it produces is confusing—the outcome of 
perusal is mainly one of disappointment and tedium. One seems, 
when one has read, to have been living in a madhouse, the 
personages with whom one has been consorting are all so 
violent and uncommon, the incidents at which one has “ assisted” 
are all so fantastic and so strange. The only sane thing in the 
book is the idiot himself, Prince Muishkin; and when last we 
hear of him he has lost his wits for ever, and is the ruaddest 
of them all. For a long while, however, he contrives to keep his 
mind intact, and for a long while he is pleasant company enough, 
His fellows go capering and yelling around him in a sort of devil's 
dance of idiosyncrasy and emotion; but he is always simple, 
natural, charming—a good man, as Dostoiefisky understands the 
term and knows how to render the fact. The murderer, Pazfen 
Rogojin, is not nearly so well done; like his victim, Nastasia 
Philipovna, he is—to us at least—inhuman and unreal. Of the 
crowd of minor Gonaton pemene the best is the old maniac, 
Ivolgin; his craze is nat enough in itself, and Dostoiefisky's 
treatment of it is admirable for tact and skill, Mrs. General 
apa is a pleasant figure; there is a great deal of merit, alike 
of execution and invention, in the picture of her daughter 
Aglaya; while the consumptive young Bedlamite, Hippolyte, is 
observed and rendered with uncommon vigour and fidelity. Lo say 
that the book is Dostoiefisky’s is to say that it contains a number 
of striking conceptions, with not a little excellent dialogue, and 
more of the better sort of description than the average novelist is 
ever able to command. But, as we have noted, it is harder 
reading than it ought to be; while to keep the wits abreast of 
the author's intention is impossible. His results are plain enough ; 
but fully to understand the processes by which he arrives at them 
abnormal, 


DRAGOONS AND BEEFEATERS.* 


I by 1836 was issued from the Horse Guards a General Order 
setting forth that “ His Majesty, with a view to doing full 
justice to regiments as well as to individuals who have dis- 
tinguished themselves,” had been to command that an 
account of the services of every regiment should in time be pub- 
lished under the superintendence of the Adjutant-General. The 
historical records of the First Royals form the latest contribution 
to the already copious literature of ——— history which this 
order of fifty years ago has given birth to; it is likewise a 
“ Jubilee book,” being dedicated, by permission, to Her —— 
“in this the fiftieth year of her reign.” But a Jubilee book 
unfortunately not of necessity one of remarkable literary merit. 
True it is that one of the most difficult tasks is to make a literary 
work out of a very lengthy compilation, but we conceive that 
even without extraordinary genius it might have been found 
possible to give a more readable, picturesque, and otherwise 
attractive account of the life-history of that glorious old co 
the Royal Dragoons than General de Ainslie has succeeded 


doing. 
The book, however, fulfils with soldierlike punctuality the 
directions of the order concerning the compilation of official 
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regimental histories—namely, to record the circumstances of the 
original formation of the regiment, the stations at which it has 
been employed, the operations it has been engaged in, with a 
detailed account of all ite achievements, the names of all the 
officers and the number of non-commissioned officers and men killed 
or wounded in each action, and the names of all those who have 

ially distinguished themselves, with the honours and rewards 
that have been conferred in consequence; and, finally, to give an 
account of all the badges, devices, &c., which the regiment has 
been permitted to wear. This programme General de Ainslie has 
carried out at length, and has brought out with great wealth of 
paper, margin, and binding a classified narrative of all that can be 
gleaned from official military records, independent historical and 
antiquarian researches, and entries in memoirs and private diaries. 
In this respect it is probably exhaustive, if we are to judge by 
the absence of any great break in the succession of garrison and 
escort duties, home operations against rebels and rioters, and 
foreign expeditions, which the author develops with a pride for 
the bearing and gallantry of his noble regiment which has all our 
sympathy. 

The a of the doings of the Royal ns covers very 
nearly the whole ground of modern British military history, for 
its origin takes us back to that of our standing army. All the 
corps now extant which can boast a — anterior to the 
Restoration—the Gentlemen at Arms, the Royal Archers, the 
Yeomen of the Guard, and the Honourable Artillery Company— 
cannot be reckoned as part of our active forces. 

In 1662 it was considered necessary to garrison Tangiers when 
it came into English hands as part of the dowry of the Infanta of 
Portugal, Charles II.’s Queen. Four regiments of foot were sent 
over the water, together with a troop of horse that had been 
raised a few months before, in the autumn of 1661, by the Ear! of 
Peterborough, and counted in its ranks many veterans of the civil 
war. These were equipped very much in the same fashion as the 
Royal Regiment of Horse (now the Blues), and the King’s Life 
Guards Acad represented by the second troop ist Life Guards) 
that had been raised in the spring, and wore cuirass and pot, 
scarlet vests, high boots, and were armed with sheering swords 
and pistols. During the sixteen years they were employed in 
desultory warfare against the Moors the establishment was in- 
creased by three troops, likewise equipped after the manner of the 
Life Guards; and on their return, after some brilliant but 
utterly unprofitable feats of arms, the King, who was then much 
engaged with his scheme of: standing army, amalgamated 
them with troops raised by Colonel John Churchill and Viscount 
Cornbury at St. Alban’s and Hertford, and by warrant constituted 
them as King’s Own Royal Regiment of Dragoons. Soon after, 
however, the words “ King’s Own” were discarded, and the corps 
took the name of Royal Regiment of Dragoons, which it has kept 
to this day. The troopers returned their cuirasses and received 
snaphaunce muskets and bayonets, the use of which latter weapon by 
English heavies was only finally abandoned in 1820. Early in 1688 
an independent troop of dragoons that had been raised in ’63 b 
Colonel Stother was incorporated with the Royals, together wi 
five others freshly levied, forming a complement of twelve troops, 
the highest establishment the regiment ever had. 

With the exception of the American Rebellion, the Royal 
a took a prominent part in all the important wars of 
England, besides appearing in many engagements, such as the 
battles of Sedgemoor, of the Boyne, and of Preston, which, for 
obvious reasons, do not appear on regimental colours. They fought 
in the Netherlands from 1694 until the Peace of Ryswick; in 
Holland under Marlborough, their late colonel ; in Spain under the 
Earl of Peterborough, who likewise had commanded the regiment, 
specially Gutnanidine themselves at Almenara and Saragossa ; 
in Germany and in France during the wars of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, capturing at Dettingen, under the eyes of King George II., 
the standard of the Mousquetatres Noirs, and gallantly doing their 
-best at Fontenoy to retrieve the dey. During the Rave Years’ 
War the regiment won under the Marquess of Granby the 
admiration of our German allies, and twenty years later it re- 
appeared on the Continent under the Duke of York to fight the 

nch Republicans. The comprehensive word “ Peninsula,” which 
follows the word Dettingen on the standard, represents four years 
of harassing services, always sturdily and. often voy per- 
formed, as was jally the case at Ciudad 5, uentes 
4'Onor, Gallegos, joz, Vittoria, and Toulouse. To its irre- 
sistible charges near the Haye Sainte at Waterloo, where 
Lieutenant Kennedy captured the eagle of the 105th French 
regiment, is due that special an eagle bearing the number 
105, which, for some time appeared on the standard only, but 
which, by special permission of the Queen, is now worn on the 
forage cap. The Royal Dragoons gathered fresh laurels in 
the Crimea, especially in the charge of Scarlett’s heavy brigade at 
Balaklava. 
- ’ The series of six chromolithographs drawn by R. Simkin, illus- 
trating the appearance of the Royals at various periods, are very 
much like those well-known conventional specimens of military 
tailoring which adorn some artistic shop-fronts in King Street, 
Pall Mall, and Bond Street. They are correct enough, with the 
exception of the first, in which the cuirassier of 1661-83 must be 
‘admitted to be rather fanciful as to accoutrements and especially 
as to arms. Such asword never could have been designed but by a 
theatrical costumier, and a careless one “at that.” It would have 
also been well had General de Ainslie caused his dates to be 
revised by some competent person; the mistakes are abundant. 


In the space of a score or so of pages the reader is told, for 
instance—a propos of the Tangiers expedition—that Charles IT, 
married Catherine of Braganza in 1664, and that his commission 
concerning the Royals bore the date 1623, that the Peace of 
Nimeguen was concluded in 1672 and hostilities with the Dutch 
in 1674, that “ the decease of King Charles II. took place in 
1688,” and so forth. A work which is nothing, if not historical 
is seriously marred by such carelessness. 

If it were possible to look upon the “ Beefeater” as a soldier in 
the real sense of the word, Mr. Preston's monograph on the 
Yeomen of the Guard might take its place among regimental his- 
tories, for it supplies very much the same kind of information— 
namely, particulars of the original formation of the corps, its con- 
stitution and strength in each successive reign, its weapons, uni- 
form, duties, and privileges, also a complete list of its successive 
captains and notices of all its prominent members. But the 
Yeoman has not done soldier's duty gud yeoman for more than 
three centuries. On the ensign that the corps once possessed it 
never could have displayed anything better than Terouenne, and 
Boulogne, the siege of which in 1544 was certainly no great feat 
of arms. Since that date its duties have been of the most peace- 
able kind, as indicated by the offices of Yeoman Bed Goer and 
Yeoman Bed Hanger. Without quite admitting that there are so 
“ very few institutions in this country which can boast a histo 
of four hundred years,” as does the corps of Yeoman of the Guard, 
its history is nevertheless sufficiently interesting, albeit a trifle 
monotonous, to justify the republication of what, on the whole, 
is a very satisfactory compilation. There are few memorials of 
the corps now extant; its Order Book only goes back to the 
beginning of this century, older documents having been burnt, 
together with the ensign, in the fire which broke out at St. James's 
Palace in 1809. But Mr. Preston has amplified, with the assistance 
of a good many persons officially connected with the Beefeating 
corporation, a paper written about a century ago by Samuel Pegge 
for the Society of Antiquaries, and has adorned his work with 
many illustrations and coloured plates. We are disappointed to 
find that no new light is thrown either on the exact status of 
the old original Yeoman or cn the derivation of the familiar 
name of Beefeater. Mr. Preston rejects the favourite etymology 
which refers to Buffetier or Beauffetier, and we agree with him, 
although not, as he maintains, “inasmuch as the Yeomen never 
had charge of the Buffet at the Royal Banquets,” for, on the 
contrary, they would seem to have had in former days a great 
deal to do with the carrying of dishes, as Paul Heutzner, for 
instance, relates in the account of his visit to England, and as 
Mr. Preston himself remarks when describing the “Service of 
All Night.” The fact is that neither in English nor French has 
the word Buffetier ever been used at all. Neither do we feel 
inclined to accept what is evidently his favourite among the many 
proposed elucidations. “ When we remember,” says the writer, 
“that the corps itself was copied from a similar Guard which 
attended the French King, who were called Becs de Corbins, from 
a fancied resemblance of the hooks of their halberds to the beak of 
a crow, why should not the English Guard have got their 
sobriquet from the resemblance of their partisans to the bill or 
beak of the bird called beef-eater?” “This explanation may be 
far-fetched,” continues the author, and we should say that it 
was so decidedly. Much more likely it is that the nickname was 
extended, as nicknames so often are, from one individual to the 
whole of the fraternity, or that it was applied generally by the 
envious populace in derision of the portly and comfortably-fed 
appearance of the King’s bodyguard. The expression is suffi- 
ciently graphic to have retained popularity long enough to enter 
the general vernacular. There is less difficulty about the history 
of the words Clerk of the Cheque and Exons as applied to 
the officers who, with the Ensign, rank next to the Captain. Long 
before the formation of the Guard the office of Keeper of the 
Checker-roll—later on known as Clerk of the Oheque—was a re- 

ized one, not only in Royal, but in all noble, households. 
The Clerk of the Cheque was entrusted with the control of all the 
household servants, among whom the Yeomen naturally ranked. 
Nowadays the office has only been retained in connexion with the 
Royal Beefeaters, and the modern Clerk of the Cheque is simply 
the Adjutant and oe of the corps, residing in the Palace 
and keeping the Order Book. The Exons were established under 
Charles II., and called after the similarly situated officers of the 
French Garde du Corps, or Exempts, pronounced eran. 

To the history of four hundred years Yeoman’s service as Bed 
Goer, Bed Hanger, and general adornment of Royal state-rooms, 
Mr. Preston adds an account of the Tower Warders, really & 
much more ancient body of men, but who only became assimi- 
lated as far as costume goes to the Corps of Beefeaters under 
Edward VI. They are now officially considered as honorary 
members of that valuable body, but their constitution is very 
different. Warders, together with the Yeoman Gaoler, the 
Yeoman Porter, and the Yeoman Waterpumper have more esséD- 
tially the status of special constables; they have no commis- 
sioned officers, but are placed under the immediate command 
the Tower Major, who, in the absence of the Constable and the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, performs the duty of Governor. 

It is presumable that everything of real interest in the history 
of that unique institution which can be got out of existing docu- 
ments has found its way into Mr. Preston’s book, which will thus 
fill a useful place on the antiquarian’s shelves. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the writer did not think it worth his while to tell us 
more about that John Best who figures in his list of captains of 
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acu from 1485 to 1885, and whom he alleges to have been | use another term of formal Oriental philosophy, may not it be 


Champion of England in Elizabethan times, considering that the 
ge ery see belief is that the office of King’s Champion was 
held without interruption from the end of the fourteenth century 
until the coronation of Queen Victoria by Grand Sergeantry in 
the family of Dymoke of Scrivelsby. 


OLD DOUBLE.* 


“ A ND is Old Double dead?” To this classical question M. 
d’Assier and Colonel Olcott answer “No!” Old Double 
was never better in his life. So we learn from Colonel Olcott's 
translation of M. d’Assier’s Essais sur ’ Humanité Posthume. M. 
d’Assier’s book attracted the notice of the curious four or five 
ago; Colonel Olcott has now published an English version 
of it, with an appendix and notes. e conclusion of the Colonel 
is, that not only every man, but every blade of grass and every 
grain of sand, has its Double, and that the Double may be in one 
= Single is in another. This is an advantage which 
uble has over Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, who could not both be 
- yisible at once. We doubt whether M. d’Assier goes all lengths 
with the speculative Colonel, and certainly they part company at 
last, just where agreement is most desirable. 

M. d’Assier was a disciple in the scientific part of M. Comte’s 
teaching till the sufferings of 1870 left him partially paralysed 
and entirely blind. In this unhappy condition he to 
collect evidence for haunted houses, the Poltergeist, apparitions 
at the moment of death and after death—in fact, of “ psychical ” 
phenomena in general. Applying his previous ideas to these 
topics, he has concluded that men and animals, at least, possess an 
inner self, “ something of a shaduwy being,” which may manifest 
itself to the senior during the life and after the death of its pro- 

etor. This is Old Double, this is the so-called ghost ; but this 
no permanence nor immortality. Old Double survives the 
body, and does the things the living original liked todo, The 
ghost of an Abbé took snuff, or the ghost of snuff, read the ghost 
of a breviary, and is said to have tried to say Mass. We are 
reminded of a couplet in Perrault’s unpublished burlesque of 
the sixth book of the Eneid, where he speaks of the ghost of a 
charioteer, 


. 


tenant l’ombre d’une bros-e, 
ettoyait l’ombre d’un carrosse. 

Perrault meant this for a joke; it is a serious matter to 
M. d’Assier, The “insignificant and senseless answers” given 
by Spooks in answer to inquiries about the future life “ warrant 
the supposition that the posthumous being has no conscious- 
ness of the future reserved for it, and that its notions are 
limited to a e sense of the present and some memories of 
the past.” In fact, the Double, when the Single is dead, is in the 
position of a European suddenly carried, without arms or cloth- 
ing, “to an inhospitable region of Australia, amid an inclement 
nature... with only just enough of his reason to have the 
feeling of his impotence and of an eternal isolation.” This 


— theory of a future life, by the way, has been made 
the topic of a short magazine story, called “ From the Ghost’s 
Point of View.” 


Colonel Olcott does not follow his autbor here. The “ definite 
annihilation ” of Old Double comes at last, according to M. d’Assier. 


The “ posthumous man ” is “ lost in the universal medium,” what- 
ever that may be. In vain does the Double evade the light 
(which is as for him as for Turner's water-colour drawings), 


in vain does he “ feed fearsomely ” on dead bodies, for M. d’Assier 
believes, to that extent, in vampires. Why a Double should 
eat a Single, by the way, we cannot understand. The ghost 
shudders into nothingness at last, and is, on the whole, to be 
congratulated. But Colonel Olcott knows much better than 
M. d’Assier, He knows that the Ego sloughs off its “ phantasmic 
double and outer shell,” and gets into “ more ethereal divisions 
of the evolutionary cycle,” and so “ bock agin” to earth, “ until 
the truth of Nirvana is known.” But why and wherefore ? 
What was the use of all the shells ? What is the good of coming 
back again? Where does Nirvana differ from M, d’Assier’s 
annihilation ? 

There are lots of odd ghosts in M. d’Assier’s pleasant collection. 

is a spectre who pulls the bed-clothes off people in bed. 
We have a dim idea that Suetonius mentions this ghost ; he cer- 
tainly does declare that the gardens where Caligula’s body was 
laid were haunted—“Satis constat hortorum custodes umbris 
inquietatos, in ea quoque domo in qué occubuerit nullam noctem 
Sine aliquo terrore transactam ”—till the house was burned. 

Why do ghosts so love to bear-fight, make hay, and throw 
things about? Where do they get the force? Why do the 
missiles make such a noise, and yet hurt nobody whom they 
strike? M. d’Assier does not quite know, but he thinks we may 
find out. He admits that Double, when Single is dead, has 

uired a muscular force that he gave no proof of before. Pro- 

y he extracts the force from a living kinsman, who somehow 
Never seems to miss it. The projectiles are sometimes ghosts of 
Projectiles, sometimes they are “ materialized completely.” Or, 
8 Colonel Olcott a good deal more sensibly suggests, may not 
the whole phenomenon “ be one of illusion or maya”? or, to 


all bosh? We prefer bosh; Colonel Olcott is inclined to maya; 
but our meaning is fundamentally the same. Besides, as Colonel 
Oleott very wisely wants to know, How does a phantom get any 
amount of force in an empty house? There is nobody to borrow 
from, Probably, the Colonel reasons, it borrows from “ non- 
human elemental spirits.” In any case, the ghostly world entirely 
depends on the credit system. Say that a Spook’s credit is gone; 
that it can borrow neither from its relations nor from a bank 
kept by elemental spirits; then it must become bankrupt. Does. 
it “go through the court” kept by Osiris and Rhadamanthus? 
Spooks are lamentably like the islanders who eke out a livelihood 
by taking in each other's washing. They take in each other's 
force; though, no doubt, as the Colonel says, they partly subsist 
on the casual “ mesmeric aura” that remains after people have left 
an empty house. The conditions of a bankrupt bogie, living 
on nearly exhausted forces, and exclaiming “ Aura veni!” like 
Cephalus, when there is no aura left, is very pitiful. 

ve we all Doubles, or, rather, do all our Doubles keep it up 
in the traditional way after we are dead? Probably few of us 
have the necessary energy. COuligula had, Nero not. The 
question is obscure. 

M. d’Assier naturally believes (in his way of understanding the 
matter) in witchcraft, spectral dogs, and other brutes, and in the 
fables of folklore generally. Colonel Olcott adds an appendix, 
which is not uninteresting as a contribution to the folklore of 
India, though perhaps he rather regards it as a collection of facts. 
On the whole, M. d’Assier’s ideas, though bleak and comfortless, 
are simpler than Colonel Olcott's, who multiplies entities preter 
necessitatem, The ghostly will find much comfort in the book, 
and the translator will find that his printers are at sea among the 
accents when they encounter Greek. 


CARTERET.* 


I spite of the prominent part that Carteret took in both foreign 
and domestic politics it is by no means easy to form a satis- 
factory estimate either of his character or his career. His speeches 
are unreported, and if, as was believed during his life, he wrote 
Memoirs, nothing has been heard of them since his death. Ac- 
cordingly we are compelled to accept the judgment of his con-- 
temporaries concerning him, checked by such knowledge as we 
have of his successes and his failures; his conduct and his ac- 
complishments. Of the man himself,of the principles that guided. 
his political action, if indeed it was guided by any tixed principles, 
and even of the share he had in many important matters in which 
he certainly bore a part, we know provokingly little for certain. 
Mr. Ballantyne, therefore, deserves special praise for his attempt 
to bring together all that can be found out about him, and to 
construct as far as possible a complete narrative of his political life 
from the somewhat scanty materials that exist for it. He has 
broken fresh ground, and that alone would invest his book with 
peculiar interest ; and he has evidently spared no pains over his 
work; for, whatever may be thought of some of his conclusions, 
there can be no question as to the industry he has shown in 
collecting and arranging his facts. His treatment of his subject 
would, however, have been more satisfactory if it had been 
constantly eulogistic. Scarcely a defect is allowed to appear in 
the picture he draws of his hero. For example, he takes no notice 
of Carteret’s immoderate indulgence in drinking, a matter familiar 
to every one with the most superficial acquaintance with the 
riod, until he mentions it on his last page as part of a “ fantastic 
impossibility” created by historians. Again, he rejects far too 
positively report, given in an early volume of the Annual 
Register, and therefore presumably by Burke, of the speech with 
which Carteret is said to have greeted Pitt's retirement from the 
Ministry in 1761; for, unless he can bring some higher authority 
on his side than Almon’s assertion that Carteret denied having 
uttered the words attributed to him, we must say that it strikes 
us as going far to declare that it is “ very certain” that Oarlyle’s 
lament might have been spared, and that “ old Carteret did not at 
allend so,” especially as what he is reported to have said as to the 
responsibility of Ministers to the King rather than to the people, 
the sneer at the “ language of the House of Commons,” seem 
to us consistent with his general conduct. No mercy is shown 
to any of his opponents; their opposition to him is invariably 
dnettied es a “plot” or an “intrigue”—words never used of 
his efforts against them, and their actions and policy are con- 
demned in sweeping terms. “ What,” it is asked, “in ers 4 
years did Walpole do? He kept himself at the top of Engli 
political affairs.” The answer is superficial and misleading, and 
shows a want of grasp of the history of the period, of which, we 
think, there are some few, though less obvious, signs in other 
= of the volume. And it is impossible to read Mr. Ballantyne’s 
k without continually thinking of the picturesque power with 
which Carlyle would have made Carteret—either the man as he 
really was, or at least the man as he saw him—stand out before 
us on every page. ‘This is hard on Mr. Ballantyne. Nevertheless 
the fault lies with him, for he constantly forces the comparison 
on his readers by his imitations of Carlyle’s peculiarities, Here 
are a few specimens of these imitations taken at random :—‘ So 
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the futile Congress dragged on in a very magnificent and useless 
manner. In its first year at Cambrai, young Voltaire had seen it 
there, eating, drinking, playing, and had reported its proceedings 
in those directions to dissolute old goat-faced Dubois, who was 
Archbishop of the place.” This is, of course, a mere repro- 
duction in slightly different words, “These ludicrously unpro- 

e an women.” “ Military George and his corpulent 
son, the Duke of Cumberland.” “Carteret was dead against an 
admirable Emperor.” Some repetitions —there are three on 
one page—of “a ridiculous Duke of Newcastle” might well have 
been spared us; and we revolt against “ Chaotic Coxe” for more 
reasons than one; besides, the epithet is terribly overworked. 
It is a rous thing for a less noble animal—we beg Mr. 
Ballantyne’s pardon for the allusion, for we wish to treat him 
with respect—to appropriate the skin of a dead lion. 

Carteret’s successes were won in the fields of diplomacy and 
foreign policy, and began with his embassy to Sweden, which is 
clearly and minutely described here. The determination of 
Sweden to seek deliverance from her enemies by trusting to the 
mediation of England, and the series of treaties, dearly purchased, 
it is true, ‘tt Coals up the combination against her, were due 
to his skill and courage. The account we have of the energy 
with which he set about tasks that might well have been pro- 
nounced hopeless—such as the negotiation of a between 
Sweden and Denmark, of the favour that he won at the Courts 
of Stockholm and Copenhagen, and of the decision of character 
he displayed in saving the treaty with Prussia by signing it along 
with his own before he knew whether Frederick William would 
repent of his “little start of passion” and accept it, serve ina 
— measure to explain the success he afterwards achieved when 

irecting—the phrase is scarcely an exaggeration—the politics of 

urope. Moreover he was an accomplished linguist—“ master of 
all the modern languages” Chesterfield called him — and he 
acquired an unrivalled knowledge of continental Courts. His 
most memorable triumphs as Secretary of State were the Treaty 
of Breslau, which ceded Silesia to Frederick, made peace between 
Austria and Prussia, and left France and Bavaria alone to contend 
against the Queen of Hungary, and the Treaty of Worms, “ which 
definitely secured Sardinia to the right side ”—two master-strokes 
that justify Chatham's opinion that “in the upper departments of 
government he had not his equal.” 

_ In party politics he was unsuccessful. Townshend and Walpole 
got the better of him in 1724, in spite of the support of the King 
and the Countess of Darlington, and he was forced to exchange the 
office of a Secretary of State for the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
He was sent to Ireland in the midst of the trouble about Wood’s 
halfpence, and his appointment gains special significance from the 
fact that Walpole believed that he had intrigued against him by 
revealing the secret history of the patent to the Brodricks, 
and so had fanned the flame he was now sent to extinguish. Mr. 
Ballantyne, however, considers that Walpole’s suspicions were un- 
just. Carteret, or Karl Granville, as he had then become by the 
death of his mother, was driven from office a second time by the 
Pelhams in 1744; and when, about fifteen months later, he was 
reappointed Secretary, they brought his scarcely-formed Admini- 
stration to a premature end by inducing his colleagues to desert 
him, The causes of his want of success lay rather in himself 
than in the strength of his opponents. His talents were great; 
he was a finished scholar, eloquent, formidable in debate, witty, 
and good-humoured. Nevertheless, he could neither form nor 
lead a party. Apart from the disadvantage of never having sat 
in the House of Commons, which under Walpole’s leadership 
had become the chief seat of power, he was disinclined to 
adopt the means by which politicians then gained their fol- 
lowers. Ambitious as he was he did not seek popular su 

rt. He was a favourite with the King, for he could talk 

man with him, understood German affairs, and took care 

of the interests of Hanover, and his “high monarchical” views 
led him to seek strength in the royal favour rather than in Par- 
liament. Nor did the affairs which seemed to him alone worth 
caring for excite any special interest in the minds of his fellow- 
countrymen. It was nothing to him, he said, who was made judge 
or who bishop ; it was his business to make kings and emperors, 
and to maintain the balance of Europe. Had he been the Minister 
of an absolute monarch, a position for which Chesterfield declared 
he was eminently fitted, this lofty saying would have deserved un- 
qualified applause. As, however, his ability to order these high 
matters depended on the goodwill of Parliament, he was unwise 
to neglect the means by which he might have won it. Moreover, 
the nation regarded his foreign policy with stronger feelings than 
mere indifference, and he was generally distrusted as the most 
powerful supporter of the King’s designs for the aggrandizement 
of the Electorate. Nor was he better liked by his colleagues than 
he was outside the Council, for he despised them, and took no 
ins to disguise his contempt. That he did not engage in 
intrigues, as the volume before us would lead the reader to 
imagine, is certainly very far from true. His intrigues, however, 
were unsuccessful, for the King’s favour was of little avail 
against the overwhelming Parliamentary interest of the Pelhams. 

Although Mr. Ballantyne says all that can be said in defence 
and in praise of his conduct, he fails to convince us that Carteret 
was guided by any settled political convictions. With all Pitt's 
self-confidence he had none of his earnestness, and never won the 
confidence of others, or inspired them with enthusiasm. Yet un- 
successful as he generally was in his struggles for power, his con- 
temporaries were deeply impressed by his genius. For Carteret 


was not merely the ablest and most accomplished public man of 
his time, a certain greatness of soul was apparent in his words and 
actions, And this was conspicuous in his last as it had been in 
his earlier days. Very shortly before his death he requested 
that tbe preliminary articles of the Treaty of Paris that had 
just been arranged might be read to him, and quoted part of 
Sarpedon’s speech to Glaucus to account for his desire that the 
reading of the document should not be put off because of his bodily 
weakness, laying special emphasis on the words ‘ore xev évi 
mporoit paxoiwny, as though to declare his satisfaction in the re- 
membrance that he had taken a foremost part in the political con- 


tests of his time. Then he listened to the articles “with great 


attention,” and “recovered spirits enough ” to declare his warm 
approval of the treaty. No closing scene could have been more 
becoming a Minister whose business it had been “to make kings 


and emperors,” none more thoroughly in accord with all that was. 


noblest in Carteret’s life and character. 


MINOR POETS.* 


) e~ poets have invaded the fields of science and found 
invigorating stimulus in the works of Darwin. Mr. Canton 
invokes the dim figure of pre-historic man and reverts to the 
palzozoic past, and, by the exercise of a good deal of ingenuity 
and a pretty gift of fancy, places the cave-man and his dubiow 
doings in odd juxtaposition to the civilization of to-day. Miss 
Constance Naden is equally effective and more entertaining in her 
dainty and humorous way when engaged in similar directions, 
For a poet of decided scientific proclivities Mr. Canton shows re- 
markable independence of the seductive poetic influences of our 
time. He cannot be classed with the numerous bards whose 
singing proclaims little else than a more or less dexterous and 
sweet polyglottism. If he does not often rejoice the heart by a 
full assurance of the poet’s birth in a golden clime, he is never 
dismal or morbid, or a sounding vessel full of Tennysonian or 
Swinburnian echoes. In a word, his manner is his own. Some 
of his “Poems of Childhood” are as original as they are pretty, 
and he can abandon his majestic themes for matters more homely, 
as in “Two Lives,” and sing with true lyrical directness and 
simplicity. The scheme of A Lost Epic is perhaps too magni- 
ficent for an undeserving world, if we may judge from the glim 
we are permitted to enjoy of “The Epic of the Pageants of the 
World.” The immense design comprehended the progress of 
artistic man from the genesis of art. How the writings ot Darwin 
serve the poet may be seen in a suggestive retrospect of the 
Darwinian age setting forth the birth of colour and its influence 
upon the snsceptible artist :— 

And through the woods for centuries the wind 

Drifted the amorous pollen, till the waste 

Was checked by colour, and th’ instinctive tree 

Hung out its lamps of blossom, wooed and won 

The aid of myriad-murmuring in-ect swarms 

In the vast stress and strain of leafy life ;— 

Hung out its glowing fruit, that beast and bird 

Might guard its life, assist its kindly race 

In conquest of the hungry continents, 

So kindled through the centuries the world ! 

For love of brilliant food awoke a love 

For brilliant mates ; and beetle and butterfly 

Changed into creeping gem and fluttering flower, 

And feather and fur were shot with living tints ; 

And plucking from the hospitable boughs 

A coloured feast, the ancestry of Man 

Bequeathed to Man the love of coloured things, 

And Man became the Artist. 


We might demur at the conclusion, for all savages love coloured 
things, and have loved them for centuries, without producing a 
Raphael, though the scientific poet thinks this was the true 
genesis of art— 
So vast the time, 

So slow and subtly intricate the toil 

Ere God could make a Raphael. 
the savage more careful to see the “ feather 
and fur were shot ”—in another fashion. But your flippant sports- 
man is seldom a good Darwinian. 


Miss Constance Naden’s leading poem, A Modern Apostle, is 8 


very moral apologue of a good young man, much too good for 
this world, and of the world’s unhappy reward of his virtues. 


* A Lost Epic; and other Poems. By William Can Edin! 3 
Blackwood & Co. 1887. 
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He is described as “ the prophet of a little sect” in the opening of 
= A slender youth, with sallow mobile face, 
Quick, dark-browed, nervous—sure, of Celtic race. 
But he forsakes the circumspect ways of the Philistine, and writes 
a“ world-convincing book” in the cause of ialism, with the 
unlooked-for result that the fair Ella of the mathematical soul 
declines to marry him. Ella is, in fact, a little unreasonable in 
this matter, though she acquits herself nobly in the end, as most 
women do whether “ advanced” or not. As the poet puts it with 
admirable clearness :— 
No vague talk of liberal views 
Can alter cosine and hypotenuse. 


And the world-convincing book convinces her that they must 
, though she loves him with irrevocable love. The truth is 
does not believe in his mission, and the sequel shows she is 

right. The unfortunate teacher of Pantheistic Socialism, whatever 

that may be, awakes one day to find his benevolent doctrine 
exemplified in a practical spirit by a mob of rioters who proceed 
to stone the prophet, when he endeavours to persuade them he 
was 8 rash misguided teacher and saw the error of his creed. 

He is silenced by the effective logic of a large stone, and is carried 

the penitent who tends him in his last 
moments with pathetic devotion. Why this melancholy story 
should have been told in verse it is hard to say, though the verse 
is incisive and vigorous throughout. Put into good prose in the 
form of a tract, A Modern Apostle might command a large 
circulation and prove a wholesome antidote. Miss Naden’s powers 
are better shown in a series of humorous poems entitled “ Evolu- 

tionary Erotics.” The courtship of a scientific wooer is sung in a 

livelier tone than is assumed by Mr. Canton’s muse :— 

T'll sing a deep Darwinian lay, 
Of little birds with plumage gay, 
Who solved by courtship life’s enigma ; 
T’ll teach her how the love, 
And why the trembling stamens move, 
And how the anthers kiss the stigma. 
With rigorous logle wil I 
ith rigorous logic wi 
I'll say ae random ; 
u logistic sti 
She falter forthva tearful Yea 
A sweet Quod erat 
It is a heavy change to pass from the gay and epi atic 
irit of Miss Naden's _— to the mystical Mr. Waite, who 
votes nearly three hundred pages of blank verse to the spiritual 
history of one Jasper Cartwright. A Soul's Comedy is one of the 
most erratic and fuliginous poems it has been our lot to read. 

Indeed, to have read it is something of a feat, so jintricate is the 

coil of the poet’s narrative. Not content with displaying the 

morbid workings of Jasper’s extremely uninteresting spirit, the 

_ gives the experiences of his progenitors and friends, till 
reader feels he has undertaken a cure of souls alto- 

ite some effective 


ts, 

poem. Duite 

formed by a judicious selection 

from these neglected poems ; and so is it with the volumes before 
us. And yet the minor poets of the older period have all 

into limbo. It is sad to think, as Keats te that any of these 


& presentable volume might 


“ youngsters ” will die, but our regret is considerably tempered by the 
perversity of their authors. They babitually di the admirable 
standard of excellence and finish set up by Mr. P ve. Clearness 
and unity are the qualities of art most ignored, while little or no 
Tespect is shown towards that excellence which is to be found in 
the whole of a poem rather than in the parts. We are frequently 
irritated by poems that might be immensely improved by the 
exercise of a little care and taste. Loose and ungainly phrases 
and metrical slips may often justly be charged to sheer inattention 
tather than to a defective ear. Mr. Dixon’s Lyrical Poems must be 
— from this class of work. There is nothing of current 
rofusion in these well-tempered and pleasurable fruits of 
‘scholarly poet. Mr. Dixon is not so confident of the plenitude 
inspiration, as some of our noble and more raging singers 

seem to be, as to feel superior to the nice demands of fastidious 
artistry. The expressive force and fine finish of his verse give an 
old- air to his poetry. His “ Ulysses and Calypso” is a 
ity, marked by graceful reticence and 


ty. 

nlike Chaucer’s man of law who delighted in seeming busier 
Tus he was, Mr. James Williams mn poetic exercises of 
scation hours under the title A Lawyer's Leisure, a little volume 


containing some really excellent verses of genuine poetic quality. 
The best of these s may be called lays of many lands. 
Their inspiration is chiefly literary, and were suggested by sojourn 
in Spain and Portugal, or classical and Scandinavian literature. Mr. 
Williams is less happy in his studies from nature. He speaks, for 
instance, in one stanza (p. 98) of 
The supple ferns, all young and crozier-shaped, 

and the “ faint sweetness ” of peach-blossom on “a south sheltered 
wall” as being observable together in the month of May. One of 
his sonnets, “St. Francis of Assisi,” is rained by a hideous verse, 
in which “ Heaven” is written as a dissyllable :— 

I ht for peace, but Heaven did 

The holy gift of peace for my =. 

Mr. Aldred’s Roman drama is decidedly amusing, though we 
ought, pop yb acquit the author of humorous intentions.. In 
the last act a ballad is introduced with diverting effect in the 
midst of a grave dialogue between the patrician Tullius and 
Pompeius. Who sings it, or why it is sung, baffles the keenest. 
inspection. It concludes in this spirited style :— 

Oh, honour to those who have fallen ! 
Since victory isto the strong 
1s e 
And fame for the 

The A is of Antinéus is chiefly distinguished by an 
ungovernable fervour and a very singular display of rhyming in. 
the lyrical interludes. In a Bacchanalian chorus we find :— 

Worthless are pale blossoms, 
Fiery vines are luscious ; 

Heap our purple bosoms 
With the grapes that flush us! 

Paint our ionate mouths, with 
Bunch 

Bring to us ’s myth, 
Not the North’s—to freeze us! 

Eva, Duchess of Monteleone, is a Venetian drama of the fine old 
Radclyftish order, and apparently, in the author's opinion, suitable 
say he is ly aware he is 
throwing away rospect of pecuni fit blishing his 
volume. The of Rendering ings show 
themselves to be translators of no mean quality, while their rondeaus: 
and ballades must be reckoned among the best in the 
Among the Italian translations are some capital renderings of 
Leopardi, Filicaia, and an admirable version of Manzoni’s Ode on 
Napoleon's death. Our last volume is a slim book of verse, delicate 
in execution and unaffected in expression, by a contributor to. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS.* 


F Mr. Waite’s Real 
in the words of Goldsmi f 


as clear as possible of 

umination of people like 
Mr. Edward Maitland. Unfortunately there seems to be some- 
thing in the atmosphere of cabbalistic exegesis—for that, we 
believe, is the polite way of putting it—that bewilders the senses 
and makes the eyes of the observer dance in his head. We can, 
at least, only in this way account for the fact that exactitude of 
historic statement is so rare among the professors of occult. 
science. 

The work before us, however, starts with a t flourish of 
. It is said to be founded 
on the original manifestoes of the i 
“on facts and documents collected from the writi 
brethren.” The author claims that his book “ will take the subject. 
out of the hands of unqualified writers, and of the self-constituted 
pontifis of darkness an mystery who trade upon the ignorance 
and curiosity of their readers.” He is especially severe in his. 
remarks on another writer who has lately published a treatise on 
the same subject, full, so Mr. Waite avers, of secondhand state- 
ments and inexact renderings of matters of fact. He attacks this: 
unhappy man, whose book we have no inclination to defend, over 
and over again, and succeeds in leaving upon the mind of the 
reader a respect for Mr. Waite’s superior purity of historic faith. 
We are presently about to mention various things in Mr. Waite's 
book which are pleasing and even valuable, and his account of the 
Rosicrucians is one which with drastic correction and fresh re- 
ference to authorities throughout might be made a useful and 

haps even a standard work. But since he insists so much upon 

is accuracy, and as the originals he refers to are not in every 
one’s hands, we feel it a duty mildly to protest. Nor will we 
accuse Mr. Waite of slovenly revision without giving proofs of 
our indictment. 


* The Real Hi of the Rosicrucians. By Arthur Edward Waite. 
With Geange Radway.” 
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The Rosicrucian apologists were German, French, and English. 
It is only fair to suppose that Mr. Waite is well acquainted with 
the last-mentioned. He ver peatecenen three chapters in 
succession to Robert Fludd, Thomas Vaughan, and John Heydon. 
Of these the second is perhaps the most accessible. We shall, 
therefore, be doing Mr. Waite no —— if we look a little 
minutely into his account of Thomas Vaughan. Here is part of 
what Mr. Waite says about him :— 

The date of this author’s birth was 1612; he is supposed to have been a 
native of Scotland ; but the fact of his placing a Welsh motto on the title 
of his books, together with his true name, Thomas Vaughan, which is pure 
Welsh, is a strong argument of his Welsh nationality. He adopted 
various pseudonyms in the different countries through which he es in 
his wanderings as an alchemical propagandist. Thus in America he ca lled 
himself Dr. Zheil. . . . The life of this adept is involved in an almost 
Rosicrucian uncertainty. Nearly all that is ascertained concerning him 
. . His sojourn in America is an 
established fact, according to Louis Figuier. 

The error of resting our faith blindly upon antiquated books of 
reference is plainly seen in this terrible chain of misstatemen ts. It 
is obvious that Mr. Waite has carelessly copied these statements 
out of the of Urbiger, a gentleman with whom we are not 
acquainted, and out of those of M. Figuier, who was an excellent 
authority, in his day, on the Rosy Cross in France, but who knew 
little or nothing about its English adherents. Asa matter of fact, 
the life of Moors is by no means so mysterious or so little 
known as Mr. Waite supposes, He was not born in 1612, but in 
1621. This event occurred, not in Scotland, but in the parish of 
Llansaintfraid, in Brecknockshire, where he had the honour of 
being the twin-brother of Henry Vaughan, the Silurist poet. As 
to his wanderings over Europe and America as an alchemical 
propagandist they are purely fabulous, There is no reason to 

lieve that he ever left his native country. He went asa youth 
to Jesus College, Oxford, passed his M.A., took orders, and re- 
turned to hold the living of his native parish. Under the Com- 
monwealth he was ejected as a Royalist, and then gave himself up 
to chemical experiment, dying near Oxford, on the 27th of 

- February, 1665, if Ashmole may be believed, through inhaling 
the poisonous fumes of a chaldron which he was manipulating. 
Mr. Waite speaks as though Vaughan vanished into thin air 
nobody knows when, and was buried in the wilderness, like 
Moses. But he lies at Albury, where his elegy tells us that 
The Isis and the prouder Thames 
Can show his relics lodged hard by their streams. 


‘Wood gives a picture of Thomas Vaughan which is wonder- 
fully unlike Mr. Waite’s fancy portrait of this mysterious man, 
“roaming about from place to place, performing the most lavish 
transmutations, but always anonymous, always obliterating his 
nality, often disguised to conceal his identity, in continual 
rs and difficulties through the possession of his terrific secret, 
and gaining nothing by his ‘> iat Wood's distressingly prosaic 
words are, “He was neither Papist nor ome! but a true 
resolute Protestant, in the best sense of the Church of England.” 
Mr. Waite does not seem to have met with Parny’s epic, Les 
Rose-Croix. He has fancy enough to inspire a fresh canto of it. 
Mr. Waite’s account of Vaughan’s writings, though more cor- 
rect, is not without slips. To call the Rosicrucian divine’s 
principal book Anthroposophia Magica -is to lose the point of the 


title, which is ek ep a. Moreover, when an 
author says positively, ‘The list of [Vaughan’s] writings is as 
follows,” we expect that list to be complete. But one important 
volume is omitted, the Aula Lucis; or, the House of Light, pub- 
lished in 1652, while the titles of several of the others are given 
with tt inaccuracies, such as “ The Great Fountain ” instead of 
“The t Fountain.” These errors are singly of little im- 
portance, but they swell the general want of confidence which 
grows upon the reader who detects them. We have found all 
these things to complain of in one short chapter, and we do not 
uestion that an equally close examination of other parts of the 
would reveal 4 similarly unsatisfactory condition of the 
text. We do not wish to exaggerate the importance of these 
mistakes. They do not prove that Mr. Waite has written an 
uninstructive book, or that he has not considerable knowledge of 
his subject; but such abundance of blunders is scarcely becoming 


in one who denounces the errors of his fellow-historians with so 


much arrogance and emphasis. 

Descartes, it is said, was anxious to discover a real Rosicrucian, a 
man who would actually confess, in so many words, that he pinned 
his own personal faith on the thirty-seven articles of the Confessio 
Fraternitatis. Mr. Waite, if he had had the advantage of bei 
Descartes’s contemporary, could have introduced him to several. 
He gives a very entertaining account of the panic that occurred in 
1623, when the wildest calumnies spread through Paris and Lyons 

ing a certain anthropophagous young man who called him- 
Astaroth, being a mtly guiltless of the Hebrew tongue, 

and who was accused of almost every kind of conduct unbecoming 
in a gentleman which the terror of the populace could invent. But 
what Mr. Waite's book will be turned to for with the greatest 
—_ is the copious translations which he makes from the accre- 
ited books of the Fraternity itself. Very few persons have the 
time to look up for their own amusement the rare and difficult 
Latin originals. A version, therefore, of the Fama Fraternitatis, 
written by Johann Valentin Andrew, and published about the year 
1614 ina pamphlet called Die Reformation der ganzen weiten Welt, 
is of considerable interest, especially as Mr. Waite reprints, with 
Certain necessary modifications, the translation issued in 1656, 


made by Henry, Duke of Monmouth. We confess that Mr. 
Waite’s bibliography on this — is far from being as satis- 
factory as we could wish, nor he make it at all clear what 
relation this confession of faith bears to a previous treatise of 
Trajano Boccalini, We understand him to describe the Fama 
Fraternitatis as being little but an adaptation of some tract by the 
last-mentioned writer, and yet to say that Boccalini had no con- 
nexion with the Rosicrucians. There is something here that 
requires to be much more clearly explained thai Mr. Waite has 
explained it. 

‘o many readers the most fascinating pages in The Real History 
of the Rosicrucians will be those in which the author reprints 
Foxcroft’s 1690 translation of The Chymical Wedding of Christian 
Rosencreutz, which had originally appeared in German in 1616, 
This strange romaice is full of wonderful things—fair and glorious 
ladies in spangled sky-blue garments, who blow trumpets of 
beaten gold, martyrs who stick four red roses in their hats, 
visions under cedar-trees in the forest, thrones that move by 
themselves to unseen organ-music, lions, snow-white unicorns, 

Iden candlesticks, ivory altars, fountains of rubies, and every 

ind of brave adventure that can be devised to make a Rosicrucian 
comfortable. It all reads very prettily in its seventeenth-cent 
English, and seems much less silly and unintelligible than it 
would be in the glaring business-like language of to-day. The 
hero of this amazing romance is the Father Rosycross from 
whom the fraternity was supposed to take its birth. The real 
founder of the body, however, there can be little doubt, was 
Johann Valentin Andrew of Wiirtemberg, who was born in 1586, 
and died as abbot of Adelberg in 1654. It appears that the 
armorial bearings of this man’s family contained a St. Andrew's 
Cross with four roses attached to it, and this heraldic device was 
probably what suggested to his mind the romantic and ingenious 
crucified rose of the Society. The phrase “ Bruderschaft des 
Rosen-Creutzes” is stated by Mr. Waite to be first found ina 
tract of 1615. It is, however, to be noted that a still simpler 
theory of the symbol has been suggested, The device on the 
signet-ring of Martin Luther was a cross, surmounting a heart, 
in the centre of a rose, and it may possibly be that the fanatical 
founders of a sect which they believed was destined to reform 
Christendom in this way appended themselves to the memory of 
an earlier and wiser reformer. _ 


SPANISH IDIOMS.* 


DIOMS are the ripe fruit of speech—the outgrowth of the 
maturity of a language. The simpler the tongue and the 
people who speak it, the fewer are the idioms, which are the 
survivals of much converse under more or less artificial and 
complex conditions. They are the relics of old modes of thought, 
embedded in more recent forms of expression, Sometimes the 
process is the other way about, and it is the antique phrase which 
survives, like a bit of granite in conglomerate, moulded and 
rounded by the stream of time. A lang must be spoken by 
many generations of people, knit together by strong social bonds, 
before it can bear idioms. Savages have but few idioms, because 
they have but few ideas. Their speech is plain and direct. T 
make as little use of an allusion as they do of a joke. They utter 
what they have to say straight out in the fewest words, and it is 
as impossible to conceive of their speaking obliquely as of their 
talking slang. They are prone to metaphor, indeed, but it is not 
from richness of imagination but poverty of lang There 
must be a certain long-continued use of a common, el , and 
matured tongue, composed of many ingredients, before a p 
crop of idioms can be reaped ; 
the forms of life and of growth in the people who use it, the 
e no further as 
in the book before us, for anexample. Excluding purely technical 
words, legal terms, vulgarisms, and slang, the compilers profess to 
give us a collection of ten thousand Spanish idioms, Allowing for 
some exaggeration in this number, many of the phrases included 
not being idioms at all in any proper sense, there still remain 
enough to prove the extraordinary fecundity of the Spanish lan- 
guage in the —— of these picturesque forms of speech. 
Certainly no other European language, whether of the Romance or 
any other family, is so rich in idioms; and if we could take them 
all as enoipiel in literature, the 5, would be appalling 
indeed to the student of the Castilian. first thing, however, 
we have to say of the work of Seiior Mora and his lady associate 
is that in a vast number of instances they have not complied even 
with their own loose and elastic definition of an idiom. “An 
idiom,” they tell us in their preface, “is a phrase stamped by the 
usage of a language with a signification other than its gram- 
matical or logical one.” Butusage where,and by whom? There 
is nothing in the book to distinguish literary from colloquial usage. A 
great many of the phrases will be strange to those who know classical 
Spanish, and even a great many to those who know Spanish society. 
The usage of Spain differs considerably from the usage of the 
Spanish countries in ica, and the usage of one province of 


Spain from another. Some of the idioms could certainly not be . 


used in familiar talk by an Englishman without making his hearers 

* Spanish Idioms ; with their English Equivalents. Collected by Sarah 

Cary “Becker and. Federio Gn 
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stare. There are others which are obsolete, at least in the mother- 
country, though they may linger in Spanish America. Certainly 
aman may go through even the two thousand and odd comedies 
of Lope de Vega without finding one-quarter of the idioms in- 
clu in this collection. Doubtless the answer will be that a 
t many phrases have become current since the golden age of 
vn ish literature ; but it would have been better to distinguish 
between what is old and what is new, between what is an idiom 
in literature and what is only a local and perhaps temporary 
colloquialism. Nor is it easy to understand on what principle the 
verbs which are here quoted have been chosen, The compilers 
tell us that “ proverbs not containing idioms” have been excluded ; 
but in looking through the list, which is arranged on the excellent 
alphabetical system, we find a great many which neither in 
language nor in idea have a claim to be idiomatic. “ Buscar 
cinco piés al gato”—to look for five feet in the cat—which is 
strangely rendered “ to seek a quarrel,” is not idiomatic, nor does 
it contain an idiom. “Amigo de todos y de ninguno, todo es 
uno” (Everybody’s friend and nobody's friend, it is all one), 
where does the idiom come in? “Hacer castillos en el aire” 
(To make castles in the air); “Todos somos nijos de Adan” 
(We are all children of Adam); “No se hizo la miel para la 
boca del asno” (The honey was not made for the ass’s mouth) ; 
“La necesidad hace 4 la vieja trotar” (Necessity makes the old 
woman trot)—here rendered “ Necessity compels activity and 
industry "—these and a great many similar phrases are not idioms 
at all, but proverbs simply worded, which are proverbs in all 
languages. The truth is that proverbs are seldom idiomatic. 
They would not be proverbs if they were anything but straight 
and plain speaking. They are too old and too common to be 
idioms. As ay hen says of them, they are “ sentences drawn 
from experience”; ethical maxims, the wisdom of many, which 
the wit of one has crystallized, set generally in short doggrel for 
easier remembrance. They are as old as the language itself, and, 
says the author of the Dialoyo de las as, “the purest Cas- 
tilian we have is in our proverbs.” But, if old and pure, and 
springing, not from what Sir Thomas Browne calls “the mirth 
and galliardise of company,” the commerce of polite society, the 
traflic of business, or the talk of the world of affairs, but from 
the simple life of a secluded and serious people, the Spanish 
proverbs which survive—of which it is estimated that there are 
twenty-four thousand—are hardly to be classed as idioms. 

Though proverbs are not idioms, and rarely contain idioms, 
there are an immense number of common sayings and turns of 
phrase in Spanish which have become proverbial by long use, 

th 


ered from the three sources of the language—the Gothic, the 
aan or Romance proper, and the Arabic—many of which 
contain allusions to persons, things, and events long forgotten. 
“Tomar las (calzas) de Villadiego ”—here interpreted “ to make a 


precipitate 
av i 


flight or escape ”—rather, to render a vulgarism by 
» to cut one’s lucky, is an example of one of those 
phrases of which the origin or meaning no one can explain. It 
occurs twice in Don Quixote, and is given up in despair by the 
laborious Clemencin and the learned Covarrubias. Villadiego and 
his breeches remain as great a riddle as what song the Sirens 
sang, or why Childe Roland to the dark tower came. “ Andar de 
Zeca en Meca”—applied to one who rambles about without a 
purpose—preserves the memory of the Ommiade Kaliphs, who 
set up their beautiful shrine in Cordova as a rival to Mecca. 
“Echar por las de Pavia,” here tamely rendered “to answer 
indignantly,” is a chip floated down the stream of time from 
the days of Charles Fragments of another world—pieces 
of history—shreds and splinters of the past, sometimes scra' 
from old plays and favourite novels, are found buried in 
these familiar sayings, of which the source has been long for- 
gotten. “Como por los cerros de Ubeda,” said of things trivial 
or talk “ off the matter,’ may be interpreted but not ex- 
plained. Why, out of all the hills in Spain, those of Ubeda 
should be selected to give point to the saying we know no 
more than why Mr. F.’s aunt spoke of “ milestones on the 
Dover road.” ere are certain persons, as well as places, who 
live in these proverbial sayings, of whom no one ean say why they 
have been doomed to this immortality ; like the tailor of Campillo, 
who did the sewing and found the thread; the cat of Mari- 
Ramos, who stands here as “ one who tries to obtain a thing 
while pretending not to want it”; and the abbot of Carcuela 
should. it not be Zarzuela?), who ate of the mess and asked 
the pot; and others, more than we can find in Sehor 
Mora's collection. Of idioms proper, quaint turns of speech, 
metaphors which have hardened into commonplaces, vestiges 
of extinct and Eastern forms—oblique, contracted, ironical, poeti- 
cal, and onomatopoetical phrases, the Spanish language is very 
fuse, and they are the chief stumbling-blocks to the learner. 
difficulty is increased by many of these idioms being 
peculiar to copversation—such as may pays but not written. 
A people who use “vyuestra merced” for their second person 
singular are capable of anything in the way of ceremonious 
address. Yet why they should say “disimule usted” when they 
mean “ excuse me” (this is surely an idiom, though not included 
in Seiior Mora’s book) is a puzzle until we come to follow up 
disimular, and find that the verb, which means to dissemble, also 
means to overlook. Some of the verbs are put to strange uses, 
and turned quite out of their etymologies. There are verbs of all 
work, on which the Spaniards seem to lay an extravagant and dis- 
portionate burden. Such a verb is echar, which descends 
'y from jactare, It meets one at every turn in Spanish 


speech. When you light a cigarette it is “char un cigarrito.” 
hen you set up a carriage it is “ Echar coche.” When you set 
a hen it is “ Echar una gallina.” “ Echar un guante” is to send 
round the hat; “Echar raices” isto take root; “char carnes” is 
to become fat ; “ Echar cantos ” is to turn mad ; “ Echar chispas” 
is to turn angry, to “emit sparks.” Some of the applica- 
tions of this universal verb are most picturesque and character- 
istic, as you say of a man who goes off swearing “Se fué echando 
ajos y cebollas” (flinging garlic and onions), To throw chick- 
at one, “ Echar garbanzos 4 alguno,” is “ to make an irritating 
insinuation.” To fling couplets at a person, “ Echar coplas 4 
alguno,” has come to mean maligning a person, which should 
have a peculiar point in a language where the making of couplets 
is so easy. Tomar, dar, poner, coger, are others of these hard- 
worked Spanish verbs with a great variety of meanings. With 
the Spaniards, to rise early is to “take the morning,” “tomar 
la manana”; to be transported with any great emotion, is to 
“take the sky with the hands,” “tomar el cielo con las 
manos.” Dar puts on many senses, of which “to give” is only 
one. It is a verb which expresses almost any kind of action, 
abstract or concrete, personal or impersonal. “ Dar con” an 
person is to throw him down; “dar con” any thing is to sink 
under it; “dar sobre” any one is to attack him; while “ dar 
madrugon” is to get up early, and “dar puerta y silla” is “to 
invite one to come in and sit down.” “ pan y callejuela,” 
literally “‘to give bread and the back-street,” now meaning “to 
furnish one with the means to escape from danger,” is highly 
suggestive of the picaresque life from which many of these 
phrases are derived. Poner and its reflective ponerse are severely 
exercised. The hen pone huevos—when she layseggs. The sun se 
e—when it sets. The man who finds fault pone peros—* puts 
uts.” To “put feet in the dusty” (“ poner piés en polvorosa ”) 
is to take to one’s heels, doubtless another relic of the Germania 
or Gerigonza. To express that state for which in English we 
have so many names—namely, intoxication—the Spaniards say 
“el cogiéd un lobo” (“he caught a wolf”); while to “catch a 
hare” (“coger una liebre”) is to “fall into the mud,” and to 
“catch the street ” (“ coger la calle”) is one of the many euphemisms 
which the Lazarillos and the Cortadillos might have invented 
and found useful. One of the oddest phrases of all of this class 
occurs in that humorous passage of Cervantes’ tale of Rinconete 
y Cortadillo, when the two young scapegraces make acquaintance 
and exchange confidences, “ Is your worship, then, by chance a 
thief?” says Rinconete. “ Yes,’ answers the other, “for the 
service of God and of decent folk.” To which Rinconete a 
“It is a new thing to me that there are thieves in the wo 
para servir é Dios y & la buena gente,” “Seiior,” retorts the 
other, “no me meto en t I ”; which slang has passed into a 
common idiom, meaning “I do not deal in subtleties. 
The principal defects in the book before us, apart from those we 
have noted, are that too many phrases are included which cannot 
be said to be idioms at all—that is, idioms of Spanish, and that 
the so-called “equivalents” are in most cases merely bald and 
diffuse paraphrases, which sometimes are not even translations, 
For instance, “aspirar 4 la mano de una muger,” which might 
just as well be translated literally “to aspire to the hand of a 
woman” as “to wish to marry a woman,” is no ish —— 
or any idiom at all; any more than is our old friend “ La necesi 
es madre de la invencion,” Sefior Mora makes his book needlessly 
bulky with such phrases. A worse fault, perhaps, is that while 
the idioms are put into some kind of English, there is no attempt 
whatever to explain their origin or to trace their history and 
growth. This is what is most wanted of the Spanish idioms to 
make such a work really useful to the student. Meanwhile, 
Seftor Mora’s collection, if weeded of some of its superfluous 
Spanish examples and pruned and trimmed as to its English 
equivalents, may in a second edition become a valuable accessory 
and adjunct to Spanish dictionaries. 


ARCHAIC PEDAGOGY.* 


VERY now and then the casual student of literature comes 
across an historical work which makes him ask himself what 

the use of history can possibly be, Of this nature is the volume 
published by Mr. Hazlitt under the rather promising title of 
Schools, School-books, and Schoolmasters. The ignorant reader may 
learn from it that before printing was invented it was not the 
custom to provide each scholar with a separate copy of the work 
from which he was taught, and that his elementary instruction 
was consequently mote oral, and involved much learning by 
heart; that Magdalen College School was founded a long time 
ago; that the study of Greek was not common before the time 
ot Erasmus; that Mr. Hazlitt was a student at Merchant Taylors’ 
from 1842 to 1850, during which period that venerable seminary 
was conducted with faithful regard to tradition; that Dean Colet 
founded St. Paul's; that schools and colleges for girls are com- 
paratively modern institutions; and that Stanbridge, Lilly, and 
some others were people of some importance in their day. g ies ? 
That question is really not very easy to answer. 
Mr. Hazlitt, indeed, is of opinion that the “ ” in the 
grammars and vocabularies of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
throw a curious and interesting light upon the manners and 


* Schools, School: and Schoolmasters. A Contribution to the 
History of Educational Development in Great Britain, By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. London: Jarvis & Son. 1888. 
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customs of the times when they were first published. “It makes 
us cheerful, amid the habitual dearth of something to leaven the 
text [of the “Short Introduction of Grammar generally to be 
Used,” published after the accession of Edward VI.], to stumble 
upon a few of the little touches in the older books retained 
as an exception, such as ‘Vivo in Anglia. Veni per Galliam 
in Italiam,’ or ‘ Vixit Londini: Studuit Oxonie.’” Of course 
there is nothing offensive in the discovery of evidence that in 
the centuries preceding the sixteenth it was not an unusual thing 
to live in England, that London and Oxford were both in exist- 
ence, and that people might be supposed to study at the latter 
town, or that even in those remote times one way to Italy was 
through France; but the cheerfulness which they promote in Mr. 
Hazlitt’s bosom, and which he thinks the public may not unreason- 
ably be expected to share, does rather suggest that he is qualified 
to have been one of Mr. Peter Magnus’s friends. On an earlier 

Mr. Hazlitt has quoted still more exciting passages from 
Benbridge's Accidence, such as “Good morowe,” “good nyght,” 
“Scolers must lyve hardly at Oxford,” “My fader hath had a 
greate losse on the see.” The last suggests that marine commercial 
enterprise was not unknown in England 350 years ago, which is 
certainly interesting. 

In only one particular does Mr. Hazlitt descend to quite modern 
history, and that is as regards the education of women. Its im- 
portance in his eyes is mainly ecclesiastical, and the view he takes 
of it has the merit of originality, if it has noother. He shall give 
his own account of it:—“ In these latter [independent colleges for 
young gentlemen and young ladies] the drift is certainly more and 
more lay ; and as knowledge and culture spread, and the influence 
and fruits of masculine thought make themselves more and more 
appreciable, the Church in England will gradually loosen its 

the national intellect, and will —— owe to the higher 
education of women its collapse and downfall. The ladies of kng- 
land have propped up the tottering edifice long enough, and no 
one whose opinion is worth entertaining will lament the inevit- 
able issue.” The enlightened liberality of the last sentence calls 
for icular acknowledgment. It prepares the reader for the 
equa, sensible and even more trenchantly expressed poseare with 
which the chapter closes:—“ The Bible is for scholars, not for 
school-folk ; and, as Jeremy Bentham demonstrated nearly a 
century ago, the Catechism is trash.” Of course the Catechism— 
especially “ My Duty towards my Neighbour ”—is very offensive 
to some people, and it is not surprising that it makes them 
angry. But then it was not written in order to please them. 
Mr. itt’s volume is a gratifying proof that it does not follow 
that a man who is bigoted, narrow-minded, and revolutionary is 
not also a pedant of exasperating dulness. 


MY CONSULATE IN SAMOA.* 


AMOA—“I'’Archipel des Navigateurs,” as the group was called 
by the great French explorer Bougainville, in his admiration 
of the skill with which the islanders managed their light canoes 
far out in open sea—“ may be regarded,” says Mr. Wallace, “ as 
one of the loveliest, most agreeable, and productive of all the 
South Sea groups.” Its inhabitants are the fairest and, ethnologi- 
cally, amongst the most interesting of the Pacific races, the gentlest 
and in many ways the most fastidious, Nevertheless, little is 
known of the islands to the average untravelled Englishman 
beyond what may have been conveyed by an occasional newspaper 
paragraph, and probably few have any very clear idea as to their 
ise whereabouts on the map. Recent events, however, have 
Prought Samoan affairs somewhat to the front, and Mr. Church- 
‘ward's book comes eae to our service, 

The group of islands known collectively as Samoa lies between 
thirteen and fifteen degrees south of the Equator, to the east of 
Fiji, and on the direct track of the mail steamers between San 
Francisco and New Zealand. At present they are of but little 
moment as a commercial station; but, in the event of the com- 
— of the Panama Canal and the opening of a direct route 

tween Europe and Australasia, they might become of consider- 
able im \ group consists of three larger islands— 
Savaii, Upolu, and Tutuila—a cluster of three smaller ones to the 
eastward, known as Manua, and a number of still smaller islets ; 
altogether ten inhabited islands, with a native population of about 
34,000 souls, 

The islands are all of volcanic origin. The largest, Savaii, is 
about forty miles in | by twenty in breadth—a great lava 
cone, the extinct crater of which is covered with dense forests, its 
highest peak reaching an elevation of 4,000 feet. The last erup- 
tion is said to have taken place within a couple of centuries or so. 
The whole surface of the island consists of masses of vesicular 
lava, and only a zone of variable width following the shore line is 
cultivated and inhabited; the rest is all impenetrable forest. 
Upolu, the island second in point of size, is by far the most im- 
portant. It is near the middle of the group, and its chief town, 
Apia, is at once the — and seat of government, and the 
centre of foreign trade. Tutuila is situated some forty miles to 
the eastward, and is chiefly remarkable for the magnificent har- 
bour of Pango-Pango; Manua is considerably further away 
in the same direction. 


* My Consulate in Samoa: a Record of Four Years’ Sojourn in the 
Navi Islands, with Personal Experiences of King Malietoa La ‘ 
his ntry, and his Men. By William B. Churchward, late ‘Acting 
British Consul and uty Commissioner for the Western Pacific, late 
HLM. 14th Regiment. : Richard Bentley & Sons, 1887. 


The scenery of the islands has a wild beauty of its own; but 
even short excursions amongst the rugged and precipitous rocks 
and the luxuriant tropical vegetation of the interior are attended 
with considerable labour, and, as we learn from our author's ex- 
perience, are by no means devoid of adventure. But the sea- 
shore and its vicinity are ene 8 available, and nothing can be 
more attractive than the ever-changing variety they present. The 
naturalist will remember that, besides other rarities, the two larger 
islands of the group are the home of the Didunvulus strigirostris, 
a remarkable ground pigeon, unknown elsewhere, which is re- 
garded by systematists as forming by itself a distinct family of 
birds. The only natural production which is utilized to an 
extent as an article of commerce is the cocoanut, for the dri 
pulp of which, under the naze of “ copra,” there is prac i 
unlimited demand for the manufacture of cocoanut-oil. 

Of the natives Mr. Churchward says :— 

The Samoans are true Polynesians, of the lightest colour of their 

of grand physique, and of most pre; ing exterior and manner. With 
regard to both mental and social dispositions, they hold the highest posi- 
tion in the Pacific. They are well affected towards strangers, especially 
the British, and from them missionary teachers have been drawn for ser- 
vice in all parts of the islands; even in New Guinea they are to be found. 
They are naturally of a simple mind, peaceable, hospitable, and generous, 
Though they have had a great amount of war amongst themselves, they 
do not love fighting for its own sake; and within the last twenty years 
their wars have been mostly the effect of mischievous white interference 
with native affairs, and thrust upon them by the intrigues of foreigners, 
who wilfully fomented mischief amongst them to serve their own purposes, 
. . « Treachery is no part of their nature, nor is ingratitude ; they treat 
their women with great respect and kindness, and their children with the 
most extravagant affection. In a bargain their word may be depended 
upon, and they will never break a promise of which they have been truly 
made to understand the conditions, 


Such are the Samoan Islands and their inhabitants. The eulogy 
is high-pitched, but no one who has visited the group will regard 
its terms as exaggerated. But at the present moment the peculiar 
interest of Mr. Churchward’s book lies in the account which it 
contains of matters brought under his notice in his official capa- 
city as Consul, and these passages give us a tolerably clear view 
of the existing political condition of the islands. 

Up to very recent times inter-tribal wars, sometimes the out- 
come of chronic feuds and rivalries, but as frequently of jealousies 
fostered by interested foreign settlers, were of perpetual occur- 
rence. They were carried on in a desultory way, and the results 
were seldom decisive; and, in addition to the loss of life they 
entailed, they engendered a feeling of unsettlement and in- 
security exeedingly prejudicial to the domestic well-being of the 
natives. The foreign Consuls in praiseworthy manner endeavoured 
to remedy this state of things by the official ition of 
Malietoa Laupepa as king of the whole group, and of his rival 
Tupua Tamasese as vice-king. To this course all the Powers 
represented at Apia gave their adhesion—Germany expressed its 
—- with considerable display and ceremony—Great Britain 
and the United States less publicly, but not less sincerely. 

Previous to 1879 there was no local government at Apia; the 
power of the three resident Consuls was limited, owing to the 
uncertain nationality of a large proportion of the whites, who 
held themselves responsible to nobody—and acted accordingly. 

A meme rowdy half-caste population had sprung up, who led the 
natives into all the vices of their beachcombing progenitors ; the sale of 
liquors of the vilest and most maddening description was permitted, with- 
out restriction, to natives and whites, amongst whom were many men 
whose very existence depended upon disorder, and who occupied their 
whole time in fostering it. It was, according to report, a very pande- 
montom, an oh that time well deserved the name of the “Heil of the 

acilic. 

Sir A. H. Gordon visited the islands as British Commissioner 
in the year above named, and, with the approval of the native 
authorities and the assistance especially of the German Consul, 
succeeded in establishing a Municipal Board, which has since held 
jurisdiction over the capital and its immediate neighbourhood. 
A magistrate was appointed who was not only to hold a court for 
the administration of justice, but to superintend the police and 
take the direction of public works. The needful funds were 
derived from licences granted to stores, hotels, and businesses 
nerally, and from a small property tax. ‘I'he supply of alcoholic 
quors to the natives was prohibited, as was also the introduction 
of fire-arms and ammunition. The scheme of government was 
simple; and, though prohibitive enactments such as those indicated 
are open to a certain amount of evasion, it has been found, on 
the whole, sufficient to answer its purpose. Apia soon became 
“a well-ordered district, with a community particularly jealous of 
the maintenance of law and order, where property and person 
were as safe as they would be anywhere in England ; and whose 
criminal record would compare favourably, in proportion to its 
inhabitants, with any seaport town in the world.” Thus the 
beachcomber, that extremely picturesque, if somewhat disturbing, 
element of island life, is doomed to pass out of view; and Mr 
Churchward has done well to put on record his recollections of 
some of the fraternity settled in Savaii, known in those regions as 
“ Savaii Squires,” and even to devote a chapter to the career of 
the notorious South Sea pirate, Bully Hayes. 

The political history of the little kingdom, ifone may dignify 
by that name the relation of the native Government to the 
foreign Powers who have settlements on the islands, has been by 
no means devoid of incident. For several years the favourite idea 
of the natives, from the King downwards, was annexation to 
Great Britain, and more than once petitions have been drawn 
and forwarded to the Queen, praying that Samoa might be ad 
to her dominions, and governed either as an independent colony or 
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in connexion with New Zealand. The European inhabitants 
ly and the Americans were strongly in favour of such a 
scheme, and it is not at all certain that at one time the 
themselves would have raised any objection to its adoption. But 
the step was viewed with no favour by our Government, The 
commercial interests involved were comparatively small. Sir 
William Des Vceux, then Acting High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific, objected to the movement on several grounds, 
amongst others that, if the islands were annexed on the same 
conditions as Fiji, as was contemplated, it would be impossible 
to deal saagae | by the natives, especially in connexion with 
land claims, without the risk, ind almost the certainty, of 
serious complications with the Germans. Of that he had al- 
ready had sufficiently unpleasant experience in Fiji. In the in- 
terests of the natives we may regret that a different view was 
not adopted ; but the question was a many-sided one, and there is 
no reason to sup that their claims upon us were lightly 
regarded, notwithstanding the eventual decision. The present 
footing, as generally understood, is that England, Germany, and 
the United States are mutually pledged to respect the inde- 
of Samoa ; and a somewhat similar guarantee is supposed 
to be extended to the Tonga group. 

The commercial interests of Germany in Samoa have hitherto 
far outweighed those of any other nationality, indeed for many 

Apia has been the centre of German trade and influence in 
the Pacific. It was the seat of business of the great Hamburg 
house of Goddefroy, on the ruins of which the nt “ Deutsche 
Handels- und Plantagen-Gesellschaft der Siid-See Inseln zu 
Hamburg” was established. At one time the resident director 
of the Company was also German Consul, “and being thus judge 
of his own acts and aided by the proximity of liberally furnished 
men-of-war, was in an unusually favourable position for con- 
ducting business”; more recently, however, Germany has been 
—— by an official unconnected with the trading firm. 

t under these circumstances the known predilection of the 
natives of all classes for the British, expressed in many ways beyond 
mere petitions for annexation, has not tended to smooth their inter- 
course with the German authorities, and it was not long after the 
emphatic recognition of Malietoa as king that it became evident 
that his position would sooner or later be rendered untenable, and 
he would be compelled to make way for some one more sub- 
servient to German views. The author gives an amusing account 
of a number of petty acts, some of them only ridiculous, others 
even tyrannical, indulged in by the Germans in order to discredit 
English influence. Oricket, for example, which was beginning to 
have considerable hold on the inhabitants, was forbidden on the 
ground of its wpe £ and many similar instances are narrated 
of international amiability. But what interests us most is the 
insight we obtain into the treatment to which the King was 
subjected, the climax of which has been reached within the last 
few weeks. The story is too long to be told here in detail, but its 
tenor may be gathered by a few quotations from the work 
lst he and forwarding h fi 

ilst the King was preparing ing his petition for 
annexation to Britain, also professing 
to the Germans, in order, as he thought, to keep the peace. But 
meanwhile one of the scribes had stolen a copy of the petition and 
sold it to the Germans, who were naturally much incensed at the 
whole proceeding, and were not long in showing it. 

The unfortunate monarch was never allowed to be at peace, 
and Mr, Churchward details the earlier stages of the persecution. 
The latest we know as far as newspaper a can tell us. 
Within the last few weeks King Malietoa been dethroned 
by the Germans, on the ground of acts o pect committed 
by himself and his people; he has been put on board the Adler, 
which sailed from Apia with sealed orders; at Cooktown trans- 
ferred to the Albatross, which is next heard of at Thursday 
Island, suggesting German New Guinea as its probable destination. 
To any one in the least familiar with the events of the past half- 
dozen years details are needless—they may be read between the 
lines of the story as it comes to us from Germany. As for the 
dethroned King, he has our respectful a ‘o Englishmen 
with whom he was brought in contact he ap a man of 
singular intelligence, of much quiet dignity and charm 
of manner. May he be more happy in exile than he has been 
permitted to be of late amongst his own people! 

We fear we have left ourselves no room to follow the author in 
his rambles in various of the islands, or to discuss with him 
the economy of kava-drinking and other social observances or the 
secrets of the Samoan boudoir. We must leave untold his various 

i with the natives amongst whom his lot was cast, and 
the stories of the unreasonable men and outrageous females who 
came to demand his official protection. The reader will find much 
on such subjects that is entertaining. We may just add that the 
book is written in lively fashion, unembarrassed by over-rigorous 

of grammatical rules, and is for the most part very 
readable. It would suffer nothing from a little more arrangement 
and continuity. It is troublesome, for instance, when trying to 
trace the sequence of events, to find a chapter headed “ November,” 
and another a few pages further on dated “ 1st October,” without 
reference in either case to the year; and one is not helped by 
ing at the commencement of the latter “This morning (the 
22nd).” Surely in a “narrative,” as the work is entitled, it would 
have been worth while to have bestowed a little more care on 
points of this sort. 


TWO FAUST BOOKS.* 


Ts two Faust books before us are of very different value, 
The publisher of Mr. Frank Claudy’s English-German-A meri- 
can Faust informs us that “ the great beauties of the original are 
ed with a nicety and finish that leads one to think that it 

is the original, instead of a translation.” This warm appreciation 
of the merits of an author by his publisher ought to act as a salve 
to that soreness which ton commonly exists between the res 
tive classes. The feeling, indeed, is so amiable that one can 
excuse Mr. Morrison for some looseness in phraseology, both 
in the sentence just quoted and in another where he tells us 
that “the student and scholar will find that the work has been 
most admirably rendered ; in many respects superior to any trans- 
lation extant.” This glowing, if not wholly grammatical, eulogy 
from so high an authority makes it almost supertluous to attem 
fresh criticism, especially when we add that Mr. Frank Claudy 
makes “ dawn” rhyme to “ morn,” and translates Mephisto’s ex~- 
clamation as Valentine falls “ Now is the lubber lame.” As for his 
“ King in Thule,” we must give it whole :— 

Once was a king in Thule, At the kingly feast and wassail 

Was true till to the grave, Amongst his knights sat he, 

To whom his mistress d. In his grand, ancestral 

A golden goblet gave. Yon castle by the sea, 

It was his test treasure, There stood the old carouser, 

He every bout, And drank the last life-glow, 

His eyes brimmed fullest measure And hurled the sacred goblet 

Whene’er he drank thereout. Into the flood below. 

And when he came near dying He saw it falling, drinking, 

The towns of the Realm he told, And sinking in the sea— 

Naught to his heir denying His eyelids then were sinking 

Except the goblet of gold. And never a drop drank he. 


Very likely no one can translate that glorious song worthily. But 
this is no reascn for translating it into mere burlesque. 

Mr. Hedderwick's book is, as we have said, of quite a different 
class. It is a version of the actual puppet-play libretto of 
Faust as usually performed in Germany, and as obtained (by one 
of the sleights justifiable perhaps in ps de collectors, and only in 
them) by Dr. Hamm some thirty years ago from a performer and 
impresario who cherished it as the apple of his eye. Nobod. 
doubts at all that this same puppet-play was performed in nm 
long before Goethe's time, and we know from his own words that 
it was the puppet-play which introduced him to the subject. 
Indeed, it contains (with, of course, the all-important exception 
of the Gretchen episode) most of the substance of the story. 
This would of itself give it interest enough. But Mr. Hedderwick, 
like some others, has at heart to show that this very puppet- 
play, instead of being an indigenous German creation, was merely 
a degradation by reminiscence and corruption of Marlowe's great 
tragedy, introduced into Germany by the band of English players 
who, as every one knows, wandered about the Fatherland in the 
early years of the seventeenth century. In order to make this 
out as well as to illustrate his text, Mr. Hedderwick has got 
together a great quantity of comment and appendix, most of 
which has interest, though sometimes the author seems to be 
ae of, or at any rate to ignore, pretty generally known facts. 

or instance, he “ conjectures” in the juxtaposition of “ Vitzli- 
utzli” and “ Mexico” as devils an allusion to Huitzilopotchli. 
ot only is the allusion quite certain, but he might surely have 
mentioned that Heine takes the form for granted as an equivalent 
of the sanguinary Mexican deity, and uses it in the Romanzero, 
But this is of no pene ape It is a worse fault that the only 
style of argument possible really proves little or nothing. For in- 
stance, in the puppet-play (English version) Faust in the final 
scene cries “ Yonder, where glow the purple flames of sunset.” 
Mr. Hedderwick, noting that the clock is supposed to be on the 
stroke of ten—Faust has just said “ Wenig Stunden,” which looks 
like an earlier hour—recalls naturally the famous and magniticent 
line of Marlowe— 


See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament— 


and says that it “looks as if the puppet-play form were a pious 
or timid paraphrase of this.” Unluckily in the subsequent words, 
“ Da ist, ha Fluch ! der Hille Feuer-Thor,” shows that a quite 
different and intelligible, if less poetical, train of thought was in 
the librettist’s mird. Besides, even granting the connexion, who 
shall possibly say whether Marlowe took it from a common original 
or the aboriginal marionnette poet from Marlowe? Non liquet. 

It would be, however, easy to point out faults of this kind, and 
to detect in work referring briefly to a great number of literary 
and historical facts a few inaccuracies or uncertainties of expres- 
sion. We prefer to recommend Mr. Hedderwick’s book as an 
interesting and not unpleasantly written one, containing very con- 
siderable help for the study of one of the most interesting and 
rich, as well as one of the most sharply defined subjects, in modern 
literature. And we may add in conclusion that some general 
remarks of his at p. 155 on Faust—the Goethe Faust—as a whole 
show very much greater sanity of criticism than most writers on 
the same subject have displayed. 


* Faust ; the First Part. Translated by Frank Claudy, Washington : 

W. H. Morrison. 

The Old German P Play of Doctor Faust. Done into English by 


T. C. H. Hedderwick. m: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co, 1 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS OF THE S.P.C.K. 


HE a quality of the books which have been sent to us 
this year is perhaps rather above that of last year. Seven or 
eight are serious volumes of religious or educational tendency ; 
more than a score are merely stories, in a majority of which some 
moral may be found, not too rs a but so packed 
that the reader who wants to know the plot must swallow the 


moral also, 

The historical and theological elements are well blended in 
what may prove a very useful book. The Calendar prefixed to 
the Book of Common Prayer is often held up to scorn as a mis- 
leading and contradictory document. But the well-known and 
a gan author of the Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family 

employed her learning and excellent style to good purpose 
in elucidating these occult lists and in putting their meaning 
clearly before the reader. This is the object of Martyrs and 
Saints of the First Twelve Centuries. The author does not, we 
think, enlarge sufficiently anywhere on the well-known fact that 
some of the days marked in the Calendar were retained in the 
reformed Prayer-book on account of the convenience of keeping 
certain fixed dates; but, on the whole, there is little fault to be 
found. As an example, here is the brief explanation of the festival 
of the 1st of August, “St. Peter ad Vincula.” It is “in memory 
of the dedication of the church in Rome where one of the chains 
which fell off St. Peter at the touch of the angel is supposed to 
be preserved.” Of a wholly different kind is Great Truths and 
Holy Lives, by Elinor Lewis, a series of very interesting lectures, 
or small sermons, intended for young women’s classes, mothers’ 
meetings, or lay mission services. The Continuity of Scripture, by 
the late Lord Hatherley, is too well known to need recommenda- 
tion; but we gladly notice the issue of “a new and revised 
edition.” The Di tion of the Spirit, by the Rev. C. R. Ball, 
consists of readings on the work of the Third Person of the a 
Trinity in relation to the world, the Church, and the individu 
The author is certainly catholic and = and quotes 
alternately from such widely differing preachers as Canon Westcott, 
Cardinal Manning, Professor Maurice, Archdeacon Hare, and 
Bishop Andrews, Mr. Beale’s Mind of Christ consists of a series 
of six very theological sermons, printed in good type and light to 
hold. Two small volumes continue the Society’s Sermons for the 
People, an admirable and useful series, by many different preachers. 
How fervently it might be wished that young country curates 
would occasionally take a sermon like one of these and “ quote it 
whole.” We have also received the Rev. P. G. Medd’s Office o 
F for the use of the clergy, with his Country Clergyman's 
Ideal, pastoral allusions from Keble’s Christian Year, a neat 
handy volume of selections; Sunday Evening Lessons, by E. M. 
Poole, for a class of girls; The Church and her Ministry, a cate- 
chism by the Rev. E. J. Boyce; and an excellent series of half a 
dozen tracts on the lives of Mission Heroes, comprising Bishops 
Gray, Steere, Cotton, Patteson, Selwyn, and Field. 

Serious, but not strictly religious, is Professor Seeley’s Factors 
in Life, three lectures on health, food, and education; an ex- 
cellent and judicious treatise, unprejudiced and without fads, a 
book which all schoolmasters and mistresses ought to read. The 
chapter on food is full of interesting facts. By a reformed diet, 
it seems, the nation might save 30,000,000/. a year; but Mr. 
Seeley does not tell us into whose pockets it would go. 

Miss Palgrave’s Pictorial Geography of the British Isles is, of 

y. By pictorial geography Miss Palgrave means scenery, 
and her book, witch is very written, might be te 
@ guide to the pretty places of the three kingdoms. The views 
are, or rather have been, very good; but they are so coarsely 
engraved that many of them are spoilt. This is especially the 
case with a view of the Thames Valley from Windsor Castle, and 
one of the North Foreland ; in both the foreground is roughly and 
carelessly cut. A picture of the Giant’s Causeway would be very 
fine but for a demon—or is it a Scotchman ?—who sits in the left- 
hand corner. There are a good many misprints in the names. 
“ Glencariffe,” for Glengariffe; “the Macgillicuddy Reeks,” for 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. The great headland of Pleaskin is on the 
coast, not of Donegal, but of Antrim. There is a double index 
to the cuts and to the text; and, except for the faults we have 
mentioned, we can cordially praise Miss Palgrave’s essay on land- 


scape. 

Of the ies, we may notice the few which rise above the 
annual level of the Society's unceasing flow of fiction, and give 
merely the names of the rest. Mr, A. Eubule-Evans’s Christmas 
Present stands alone. It is extremely comic without the least 
vulgarity, and is full of character-painting of old bachelors, 
domestic servants, and children. The characters of two selfish, 
middle-aged club-bores, saddled with the care of two children of 
tender years, develope naturally, without any forcing, and the onl 

Annette Lyster, e regular “ ugly ing t, and is 
well written as usual with this anthen. Adam Gorlake's Will 
nothing but a novel, very interesting and pleasant, and with its 
moral well worked in, where a young man gives up the 
learned leisure of life at Oxford to bring up a troublesome 
family of step-brothers and sisters. Kathleen, by C. S. Lowndes, 
is also a moral and improving novel. With Hooks of Steel, 
by Crona Temple, tells of life on a Scotch island well and 
ee) True to ey by F. E. Reade; From the 
ench to the Battle, by Lady Dunboyne, with a most sensa- 
tional frontispiece ; Was He'a Fool? by Julian a 


uestion which we can answer in the negative; Hawbrook 

arm, by Laura M. Lane, about the pretty daughter of a 
farmer who chooses rather to be a nurse than ers Mere- 
Susanne, by Mrs. uoid; Her Will and Her hes 7 
Newman, a cleverly written, but rather impossible, tale about a 
will, and other stories; and A Minor Chord, by Niall Herne, a 
rather touching novelette:—all these are of the same type and 
kind, as a rule very fairly written, very foully illustrated, and 
very neatly bound. They are all suited for “grown-up” reading, 
One may be mentioned separately for the sake of a very pretty 
legendary ballad. A Treasure Lost, by C. E. Smith, has on p. 60 


Magdalen at Michael’s gate 
Tirled at the pin ; 
On Joseph’s thorn sang the blackbird 
“ Let her in! let her in!” 
We are not told whether or not this legend is original. 

Boys’ books of adventure are represented by F. Frankfort 
Moore’s Tre, Pol, and Pen, and by Charles Eden’s Queer Chums, 
The first named is all about smugglers and wreckers towards 
the close of the last century, and is full of the most thrilling 
situations, It will be objected to, as well as Queer Chums, as 

at’s stories were objected to because they sent boys to sea. 
It will be in vain to tell youngsters that going to sea in an iron- 
clad or in a mail steamer is as unlike } mem A life of the last 
century as travelling in a railway train is unlike riding on horse- 
back. The darkness and misery bons decks in a modern man- 
of-war are indescribable; while, on the other hand, the mail 
steamer, with her hotel-like comforts, and her certainty and 
punctuality against wind and tide, has only one point of re- 
semblance to the sailing ship—namely, that she is afloat. But 
Mr. Eden understands seamanship, in the old sense, and when he 
describes the curious rig of the Vigilant we accept it as correct. 
The sailing manceuvres, also, which were so great a feature in old 
naval warfare, are very clearly explained; and the chase of the 
Vigilant by the French man-of-war, the Indomptable, is most ex- 
citing, because so evidently accurate in the minutest particulars. 
We may return to Mr. Eden’s book on a later occasion. 

Miss Helen Shipton’s Promises and Vows, like all this lady’s 
books, has a strongly religious, yet thoroughly healthy, tone. It 
is very suitable for a village lending library, and even for Sunday 
reading. The same may be said of the Rev. Edward N. Hoare’s 
Foxholt ; Miss Esmé Stuart's Goldmakers; Mr. Reade’s Walter 
Morris; Mrs, Sitwell’s Steadfast Purpose; Miss Sibelle Bryans’s 
Tale of a Country Village; and four volumes the names of 


of whose authors are not given—Stortes for Sunday Scholars; Nell’s 


Bondage ; Mrs, Barth's Girl ; and Two of Them. 

Rex, by the author of A Hero Poet, is intended for children of 
the upper classes; the characters are drawn with a good deal of 
knowledge and skill. In Christ's Service, by Elizabeth Garrett, is 
intended for soldiers, and is fairly good, but rather wanting in 
robustness. It is too likely that a soldier would light his pipe 
with it. The Best Book is a story for children containing a series 
of intelligent comments on Bible history. 

There is no improvement in the illustrations this year. We have 
mentioned those in Miss Palgrave’s book already; but we may 
modify our adverse criticism considerably in looking at Bird 
Stories, Old and New, told in pictures and in prose by Mr. 
Harrison Weir, which goes far to redeem the whole parcel. A 
group of ducklings on p. 37, or the very Bewickian coot with its 
little ones on p. 40, are worthy of separate mention as beautiful 
studies of bird life, 


A NEW ROMAN COMIQUE,* 


T seems to be difficult to treat of actors and actresses—especi- 

ally actresses—in the spirit and the terms of prose. Scarron 
accomplished the feat in the immortal Roman Comique; so did 
Lesage in certain parts of Gi Blas; so did Dickens in his 
memorable presentment of the undying Vincent Crummles. 
Balzac, however, is nearly always passionate and serious in his 
treatment of theatrical life and manners. When Gautier told 
the story of Isabelle and her Sigognac, he breathed a vein of 
poetry as romantic and as rich, at least, as in the Emaux et Camées 
themselves ; the Zola of Nana is even more lyrical than the poet 
of Le Capitaine Fracasse; while the author of A Mummer’s Wis e 
is positively dithyrambic by sheer force of “realism.” In 
Tournée du Pere Thomas—to which we return with a 
insistence—M. Pierre Giffard reverts with admirable cleverness 
and assurance to the method of Scarron and He is 
proof against the magic of the footlights; to him the actress is 
only an ordinary woman; if he ever had illusions, he has long 
since lost and left them behind the scenes. His enthusiasm is 
with last year’s snows; familiarity has bred contempt, and he 
seems a of gibing at the eminent M. Coquelin himself. And 
the worst is that he appears to know his subject absolutely. 
Beside his Thomas and his Lebel de Villeneuve M. Daudet’s 
Delobelle looks superficial and “ got up”; he has lived and 
worked with the men and women he paints, He treats them 
good-humouredly enough ; but his tolerance is instinct with 
disdain. He laughs at them, but he does not like them, and he 
so presents them as to make his readers feel with him. They 
have their good points, of course, and he does not dissemble them. 
But he is more interested in the other side of the medal; and, 


entertaining as he is, the impression he contrives to produce is, it 


* La Tournée du Pére Thomas. Par Pierre Giffard. Paris: Tresse. 
London: Hachette. 1887. 7 
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must be owned, the antipodes of romantic, the flat reverse of a 


it engaging. 

His hero, “ le Pore Thomas,” has somehow contrived to “land” 
a capitalist, a certain Maitre Tournade. In the intervals of busi- 
ness M* Tournade, who is a Awissier, a high-class sheriff's officer, 
by trade, has produced a couple of achievements in drama. To see 

em in three dimensions is the dream of his existence; and, as 
Thomas is ready and willing to play them for a hundred nights on end 
for a sum of three thousand francs down, the Apollonian catchpoll 
strikes a bargain with him out of hand. Then Thomas—a poor 
actor, but a singularly dishonest man—at once enlists a company, 
and puts the two masterpieces into rehearsal. He is his own pére 
noble, or heavy father; his “young first” is a certain Lebel de 
Villeneuve, who, albeit a trifle faded and worn, is still pretentious 
and still confident ; in the earnest and resolute Roberty he finds 
a capital amoureur sérieur; in the experienced Boulard a 
capable comic. His wife, Virginie (who is described as “ not at all 

ike an old sheep”), is there to undertake the breeches parts ; 
there is a satisfactory ingénue in the person of Mlle. Georgette 
Dupont, whose mother is reserving her for a nameless destiny, 
which destiny she is determined te escape; the respectable 
Blanche Colombe—otherwise “la Tour de Nesle”—is an ideal 
first old woman; Vanda Milof, who has lived a deal in 
Russia, “grassement entretenue par des boyards deuxiéme 
catégorie,” is close on forty, but she makes him a capital coquette ; 
while Mile. Charlotte Miiller—a very pretty woman, with a lover she 
adores and a mother she detests—is so anxious to leave Paris, for 
reasons which need not be specified, that she consents to sign an 
ee as jeune premiere at a hundred francs a month, she to 
find her own dress, to pay her manager a hundred francs down, 
and to forfeit twelve thousand francs if she quits the company be- 
fore the end of the tour. Everything being ready, Thomas produces a 
week's in advance, and the tour begins. Its circumstances 
are quite indescribable. Vanity is not the only elementary emo- 
tion cherished by comedians; and it must suffice to hint that 
M. Giffard is not the man to stop half way or leave his effect half 
done. The company have much to put up with, it must be 
owned ; and if story of their sufferings is fairly told—and 
there is every reason to believe it is—then does the fascina- 
tion of the theatre seem more inexplicable than ever. Not the 
least of the many inflictions imposed upon them is their manager. 
Octave Thomas is, in three words, an ignoble rascal. His one 
idea is to save as much as he can of the poet’s cash for him- 
self; and of all the pleasant surprises arranged by M. Giffard 
there is none more exhilarating than the device by which he has 
baffled the hopes and blasted the reputation—et comme homme 
et comme épour—of his hero. Nor is this all. He has found 
means to interest his readers in certain of his characters; and, 
—s done so, and got interested in them himself, he has not 
had the heart to deal unkindly by them in the end. Charlotte 
Miiller is happy, he tells us, with her Edouard; they live at 
Passy, “lui assidu au ministére, elle trés affairse avec des 
chiens, des perruches, et des canaris.” Vanda Milof is still the 
adored of the youthful and fiery Hector de Rognac, the story of 
whose infatuation for her is one of the most pleasing episodes of 
the novel; while Roberty is attached to the Comédie Frangaise, 
and Georgette, his wife, pursues her studies at the Conserva- 
toire—or, as M. Giffard prefers to put it, “ pioche les ingénues 
d’aprés les maitres.” The fate of Blanche Colombe is understood 
to less cheering—she sells greengrocery somewhere at the 
Batignolles ; her husband drinks; and you may see her any day 
oo please to look in, “gémisssant dans la prosaisme de 8a 

utique et sous les coups de savate que lui allonge son intraitable 
fruitier.” She is much to be commiserated, and you give her her 
deserts; for she is by no means a bad sort. 

Thomas is still on the road. The tour immortalized by 
M. Giffard is only one of many such enterprises conducted by 
him ; and his victims are always chosen from his own profession. 
But his spouse, his Virginie, is always inconsolable ; for the fair, 
the false, the ardent Lebel de Villeneuve has found it convenient 
to disa from France, and make his home in South America. 
Tis to be hoped that Thomas and he may never meet again, 
though the chances are that, if they did, they would only sit 
down to a buck together, and talk of old times. They were 
admirably matched, and, as M. Giffard has painted them, they 
deserve to be well and carefully studied. They re nt, each in 
his peculiar way, the disconcerting unmorality which is a charac- 
teristic of the low-class histrion. They are as old as the s 
and they will not depart this world till the last fond foolish 
woman has expired on the grave of the last actor. Thomas is the 
more —_ ~~ and the more mischievous of the two; as his 
innumerable dupes have found, are finding, and will find, to 
their cost. But the heroic, the fatuous, the irresistible Lebel de 
Villeneuve is by no means to be despised. He does not explain 
the fact of the traditional connexion between frailt the 
theatre—a connexion, by the way, on which M. Giffard may be 
heard with some profit. He only typifies some features of it ; but 
he does that much in a way that makes one shudder with amuse- 
ment and disgust, And that is a great deal. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 
HE phi of the present day, at least in England, does 
has words of its own quiteas big, and which, to those who happen 
not to believe in their blessedness, are quite as unmeaning, as the 


Absolute is to nominalists and materialists, and it does not want 
ple’s big words. We do not ourselves share this 
distaste or disdain, or whatever it may be best called; and we are 

ind of thing (or no-thing, to perfectly impartial, for 
the sake of argument) on which it is terribly easy to ring the 
changes without getting any further. For instance, when you 
say that something does but “ express an idea on the accumulation 
of the Absolute in the Being,” is it quite certain that such a 
phrase itself expresses any idea at all? We only say is it? we 
don’t say it is not. And it seems to us that M. de Sanderval’s 
dissertation (1)—which nts itself in the rather inaccessible 
condition of a thing without visible table of contents, index, or 
any other help to reading—exposes itself to such obstinate 
questioning. 

M. Braun, like M. de Sanderval, seems determined to contravene 
our statement above as to the Absolute (2), for here he is again 
with a book about it, and his publisher says flatly that “ no ques- 
tion is more of the order of the day than the question of the 
Absolute,” though he admits that a great many of those who do talk 
about it only do so in order to say or show or try to show that 
there is no such thing. The author boldly declares that the 
“ recherche de l’absolu” (not in the Balzacian sense) is a “ constant 
and indestructible law of the human mind,” which we should be 
quite willing to accept, only adding, so long as it busies itself about 
philosophy at all. ‘There are times when it does not, and = 
ours is one of them. But M. Braun is faithful. His book 
rather a survey of systems than a “ screed ” like M. de Sanderval’s, 
and a philosopher who tries this road generally gets along better 
than one who attempts the more arduous (both in the Latin and 
English senses) method. 

We have an idea that it is not many years since we noticed 
M. Rondelet’s Mémoires d’ Antoine (3), but a book crowned double 
by the Academy and a new edition well deserves a second (if it is 
a second) review in miniature. The book is of a kind which is not 
uncommon in French, though till very recently it has for man, 
generations been very rare in English—a sort of Citizen’s Mosul, 
which instructs, under a thin disguise of fiction, in ethics, politics, 
and economics. It is full of that good sense which is so exceed- 
ingly common in French political treatises, and (some — say) 
correspondingly rare in French political conduct. The author 
expresses on all points that centre-gauche sentiment (rather more 
centre than gauche) which in all matters is the most respectable 
and, in one sense at least, popular creed in France. Gladstonians 
will hear with horror that, though a citizen of a free Republic, 
he has strong objections to the noble practice of resisting the 

ice; but a Frenchman is doubtless only a member of the civi- 
ized world when he is approving Home Rule. On strikes, on 
secret societies, on ing naughty books, impossible d'étre plus 
sensé than M. Rondelet. t the learned differ much as to the 
exact effect produced by this kind of sense. 

Princess Cantacuzéne-A ltieri has already made a certain style of 
her own in novel-writing—not very striking or distingui but 
showing a fair command of pathos, good taste, and strength of | 
mind in resisting vulgar means of interesting. All these qualities 
are fairly exemplified in Une exaltée (4). 

We have no fault to find with M. Boielle’s attempt to make a 
school reading-book out of Notre Dame de Paris (5); indeed, we 
have clways wished that more use were made of the romances of 
the men of 1830 for such purposes. M. Boielle’s affection for 
Hugo's genius is shown rather well than wisely in his preface; 
but we think we have before commented on that. It is no trifling 
matter to annotate Victor Hugo, and all shortcomings, except posi- 
tive errors in fact, may be easily condoned. It is scarcely, however, 
correct, or rather scarcely sufficient, to say of the sotie that it was 
“a blending of the farce and morality, in which satire predomi- 
nated”; for in this respect there is nothing to a it from 
the farce. The sotie, as far as we can judge from the few examples 
left, had always, or almost always, some kind of public or political 
— In annotating rebroussait and brosser the exact English 
y+ t of the latter might have been noticed—“ to brush past.” 

alingreux should certainly have had the English “ malinger- 
ing” compared with it. Ariana was not the daughter of Minos 
(though Ariane, or Ariadne, was), but a province of Asia. “The 
canonry of Saint Maur, which carried with it the vicarage of 
Meudon,” is a very cavalier, not to say erroneous, sentence. The 
“ Holy Roman Empire ” is a — translation of Bas-Empire. 
But such matters are not o ee importance. M. Boielle has 
evidently taken trouble with his notes, the least good part of 
which is the occasional translation. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
N Old Old Story of First Love, by A. A. H. (Vickers Wood) 
is rather a misleading title. ‘There are so many “stories of 
first love” in the book that the reader is at a loss to know which 
of them all is referred to. Is it to Oaptain Vivian, who arrives 


(1) De Vabsolu. Par O. de Sanderval. Paris: Alcan. 

(2) La logique de Tabsolu. Par E. Braun. Paris: Perrin. 

(3) Les mémoires d Antoine. Par A. Rondelet. Nouvelle édition. 
Paris: Perrin. 


(4) Une exaltée. Par la Princesse Cantacuztne-Altieri, Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 


Victor Hugo—Notre Dame. Edited by J.Boielle. Vol. I, London: 
Ww & Norgate. 
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from India simultaneously with a letter announcing his wife’s 
death, and, on his way from the station, stops to propose anew to 
a lady whom he had jilted nine years before ? qs it to Roland 
Herbert, who has three lovely damsels enamoured of him at 
once? Is it to his cousin Fitzroy, who wins the first affections 
of a young lady in spite of her engagement to another man? Is it 
to the little girl who marries a mad earl? or to three or four 
more other pairs? The standard of conduct among these excel- 
lent people is a little unusual. Even thirty years ago—the date 
of the story—the voyage to India did not occupy many weeks by 
the overland route, yet Captain Vivian’s family appeared to con- 
sider it quite a natural and laudable proceeding for the gallant 
ofticer to rush, as we have said, from his wife’s death-bed, and 
make hot love to another woman. But reserve of word or deed 
formed no of the Vivian code of manners. When a young 
lady from India, whom Mrs. Vivian has brought up, is informed of 
the sudden death of her cousin and unwelcome suitor, she “ asks 
softly ‘May I be thankful?’” Yet one of this same family 
insults a gentleman for requesting a fourth dance from a girl at a 
ball, which her partner holds to be a case of “ ungentlemanly 
pressing.” The book is very dull, and the author not infrequently 
misapplies her words. “My first delinquency,” exclaims a lady, 
when she hears that her son has got into a scrape; a baronet’s 
wife (p. 274) is described as “a haughty baroness”; while an 
incredible tale is turned (p. 343) into “ incredulous,” 

From a Garret (May Kendall. Longmans & Co.) is a nicely 
got-up and attractive-looking volume. Its contents are of the 
sort that one set of readers will pronounce tiresome and dis- 
cursive, and another set teeming with interesting suggestions and 
noble thoughts. Miss Kendall is a close observer, and as a general 
rule her observation is to be trusted, though her conclusions 
are sometimes wide of the mark. Some of the story of Roger, 
for instance, is good, and even probable, though his extreme 
susceptibility is exaggerated; the ’bueman and his wife, too, have 
an air of reality about them, and so have Sally, the little drudge, 


Kendall bas most likely drawn from the life, and they fall 
naturally into the positions described. But when she comes to 
write of curates and aldermen, she is terribly wide of the mark. 
Curates, no doubt, talk a vast deal of nonsense both in and out of 
the pulpit, but they do mot asa rule talk the particular kind of 
nonsense described by Miss Kendall, nor would any alderman, 
however stupid, ex himself in quite the open way that she 
seems to expect. There is a lengthy disquisition on love, that has 
nothing special to do with the story, and gives the same effect 
that the sudden introduction of the narrative of the Man on the 
Hill does in Yom Jones, besides having a general air of the 
Republic of Plato about it. 

Drone’s Honey, by Sophie May ( Ward, Lock, & Co.), is a livel 
little American book of a pattern slightly different from those wit 
which we are familiar. The hero, Ben Kirke, is a real young man, 
in spite of his astonishing successes in amateur doctoring, and the 
heroine is gentle and agreeable, with nothing of the brilliant cut 
and thrust about her to which Mr. Howells and his imitators have 
accustomed us. It must have been a severe trial to any one so 
refined as Miss Searle to be called by her Christian name by every 
rough man and ill-conditioned boy about the place; but this, no 
doubt, is one of the minor inconveniencies attending life in the 
more unsophisticated parts of the States, and must be endured 

i hically. 

In ‘a short sketches of Mrs. Somerville and Mary Carpenter 
(Cassell & Co.) Miss Phyllis Browne has given two interesting 
accounts of those two famous ladies, Miss Browne does not pre- 
tend to produce any new facts concerning them, but merely to 
place a brief record of their lives and work in the hands of those 
to whom the biographies already published are unattainable. It 
may be thought by some that the impression of Miss Carpenter as 
conveyed by Miss Browne is in certain respects hardly the true 
one. As in many similar cases, her earnestness swallowed up 
her geniality, or so it seemed, and she was more awe-inspiring 
than Miss Browne would have us to believe. Still she makes a 
fine contrast to Mrs. Somerville, one of the most charming women 
that ever lived, who managed to learn without becoming oppressed 
by her learning, and for nearly a century kept her vivacity and 
gaiety in a way that would have perhaps been impossible to a 
woman who, like Miss Carpenter, was in daily contact with the 
lowest forms of degradation. 


African romances ; one by Mr. Ascott Hope about an emigrant ; 
an interesting episode of the siege of Paris, by M. Daudet, called 
“ A’ Boy Spy ”; papers on earthquakes, painters, horses, and many 
other subjects which always flourish in a zine for boys ; 
Modern Men, by a Modern Maid (Field & Tuer), a series of 
rather vulgar reflections on the manners of the day, somewhat in 
the style of Trial by Jury; On Sea and Shore, by John Alfred 
Langford (Kegan Paul), a collection of harmless poems; The 
Incarnate Word, by Rev. George Tickell, S.J. (Burns & Oates) ; 
The Merchandise Marks Act (Gray. Clowes & Sons); Practical 
Arabie Grammar, Part I. (Green. Clarendon Press); Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes (Passmore & Alabaster); several new 
itions of the Revised Version of the Bible (Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Presses) ; the seventh edition of Dr. Alleyne Nicholson’s 
Manual of Zoo (Blackwood) ; and the twentieth of Poor's 
Manual of Railroads (New York: Poor); and a mine of know- 
ledge entitled The Handbook of Jamaica, compiled by A. C, 

Sinclair and Lawrence Fyfe, and published by Stanford. 
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to 33 Southampton Street. All communications ‘ 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joan Hart. 
33 SourHampion Street, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 


CAUTION.—“ The Thames is at present, and is likely to remain, an unsuit- 
able source of water supply for the metropolis. The pollutions to which it is 


Nellie Graham (Ella Stone. Nisbet & Co.), like many | necessarily exposed are of such @ disgusting character as to render its use for 


@ girl before her, was sacrificed by her selfish mother to the 
caprices of her handsome brother. The characters throughout 
are well drawn, and the incidents probable enough, if not very 
thrilling. 

ian Club Stories, by Frank Barrett (Fun Office), abound 
with innocent golden-haired maidens, who are by no means all 
that they seem, and look upon men as their natural prey. In 
every case the young man behaves with the highest chivalry, and 
falls an easy victim to the siren; but a special interposition is 
always made at the last moment, and he escapes her toils. The 
best of the tales is “ Mignonette,” relating the gradual fall of a 
young dressmaker, and the grief of an old gentleman who believes 
in her; while “ Diamond cut Diamond” is the ingenious history 


drinking purposes undesirable.”—Zancet, August 1887. 


THE ONLY EFFECTUAL RESTORATIVE 


And if i 

Of Spirits, Neuralgia, Defective Digestion’ ke 
THE FOUR GREAT REMEDIES, 


PHOSPHORUS, IRON, QUININE, AND NUX VOMICA 


(In Combination—each in its proper dose), 
Prepared by H. & T. KIRBY & CO. 


IN THE FORM OF 
COMPOUND PHOSPHORUS PILLS, 
Supply a safe and effectual mode of administration. 
PHOSPHORUS is a POWRRFUL RESTORATIVE, being a normal constituent of the Brain, 
it exerts a remarkable strengthening and vitalising power in all cases or Loss OF NERVE 
Power, MENTAL ENFEEBLEMENT, MELANCHOLIA, and I y Busi 


of an unsuccessful robbery. Unlike most of the illustrations to "AL ENFE! ess, | 
books of the day, the little pen-and-ink sketches that illustrate | inueed. 
ane. paneee, and Ncx Vowica, also powerful tonics, assist the recuperative action of 


the story are very clever. 
We have also received Every Boy's Annual, containing a tale of 


Sold in Bottles, 3s., 53., and 10s. each, 
May be had of all Chessists, o post direct from the makers laboratory, M Newman 


the war with the Boers, by Major Drayson, the author of other | street, Oxord Street, 
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